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PREFACE 


Ido not see how a book can serve to introduce non-experts 
to philosophy unless it is elementary. Therefore that this 
book is elementary and covers much already well-worked 
ground I impenitently confess. Much of it is devoted, to dealing 
with theories and arguments which I hold to be false, and to 
showing why I hold them to be false. I have thought it more 
important to exhibit ways of philosophical thinking and dis- 
cussion (even though some of them may be thought to be 
outmoded) than to arrive at definite conclusions. I have judged 
it to be the main purpose of this series to suggest to readers 
what are some of the problems of philosophy, and to indicate 
methods of tackling them. Within the limits available it has 
not been possible both to carry out that programme and to 
provide carefully tailored solutions to the questions raised. 
Nothing better than reach-me-down answers can be hoped 
for, where answers are offered at all. If they help to cultivate 
the beginner’s taste for haute couture in philosophy, the object 
of the book will have been achieved. Practised philosophers 
have nothing to gain by reading it. 

My thanks are due to Professor H. J. Paton, Mr. H. H. Cox, 
and to Mr. H. P. Grice, each of whom read the whole of or 
part of the manuscript and made many helpful criticisms, from 
which I have tried to profit; and to Mr. B. G. Mitchell, who 
relieved me of the tedious task of compiling the index. 

A. D. W. 


February, 1949. 



CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 
. I. Theories require questions 

Any theory is an answer or set of answers to a question or 
set of questions; and answers’ can be unhelpful either because 
they are incorrect, or correct but uncleat, or because the 
questions prompting them are unclear.^ The mother who 
diagnoses her child’s spots as measles is producing a theory; 
if she supposes the child has nwasfes because she knows he 
has been in contact at school with other children who have 
developed measles, she is producing reasons in favour of her 
theory. The doctor who suggests that the spots are sympto- 
matic not of measles but of acidity is producing a rival theory; 
if he supposes it because the child shows no other symptoms 
of measles, but has on the other hand been recently eating' 
large quantities of plums, he is producing reasons for his 
theory; and if after treatment suitable to his diagnosis, e.g. by 
dosing the child with bicarbonate of soda and by cutting plums 
and possibly other fruit out of his diet, the spots then disappear, 
we would normally say that the doctor’s theory had been proved 
correct, and the mother’s theory wrong. 

That is a simple and straightforward case where the 
question was clear, “'What is the cause of my child’s spots?” 
and where the rival answers were clear, “Measles” and “No, 
not measles, but acidity,” and where a decision between the 
rival answers can be made without much difficulty. Other 
cases can be far less straightforward, e.g. where the symptoms 
are not visible but internal, and where the patient cannot 
describe them clearly enough for the doctor to be sure exactly 
what question it is that he is supposed to be answering. Faced 
with little and possibly misleading information, the doctor has 
to indulge in more or less intelligent guesswork, and to try out 
alternative guesses in turn, until the trouble clears up; and 
even when it has, the doctor may not have produced a satis- 
factory theory about it, either because he is not sure which of 

9 
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the various treatments that he tried out did the trick (or even 
whether any of them did it), or because he still is not sure 
exactly what the trick was tliat he had been called on to do. 

Now, one of the major difficulties facing anyone starting 
philosophy is to see what the questions arc. iVnd, indeed, 
many of the difficulties in which trained and experienced 
philosophers involve themselves are due, according to their 
fellow philosophers who criticize tlicir theories, to tlicir not 
being clciu" enough in tlie first place just what questions tliey 
were setting out to answer; if only they had been clearer 
about that, the criticism continues, they would have seen 
either that tlie questions which they were trj’ing to answer 
were different from the questions wliich tliey thought they 
were trying to answer, or tliat there was really no question 
lerc a t all and that it was only their own confusion which 
made mem think that there was a question. As we shall sec,’ 
this cnticism contains more than a grain of truth. Philosophy, 
indeed, sometimes seems to its practitioners to be a nightmare 
pme of Snakes and Ladders in which the pattern of the board 
behind you is constantly changing, so that when you land on 

c L ® ® square where you were before, 

you find that the square is disturbingly different from what 

bSg 

2 . What arc the questions about knowledge? 

questions which that branch of philo- 
de£ ^ Knowledge is 

SiSari For 7 philosophy are designed to 

knowledge, 
«nly in that 

S itTet er thi (^n^ to deal 

exact questions ihich they although the 

wdth that subic-’t Tnnft ^ it proper to ask when dealing 

together if i! °ne tlieoi| 

over posine the nnpct' to avoid controversy 

posing the questions; nor could one hope within the 

* E.g., p. 62 . 
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limits of this book linally to settle controversy raised. But 
controversy is desirable; only unreflective prejudice and passive 
acquiescence are to be avoided. 

tlierefore, a question is to be asked, I put it thus: 
WhaUs present to my mind when I think?” This, it should 
be said at once, is only a first and very general formulation, 
wmch nmv needs to be whittled do%TO into a more useful shape. 
^ bat strikes one immediately as unsatisfactorj' about that 
ormulation is tlie oddity of supposing that the (or even a) 
tundamental question about the theory of knowledge should 
^ a question about thinking. For surely, it will be objected, 
%9Sy?g.,.and jhinking ..are. fundamentally . different and_con- 
.intellectud pperatiqns; we only say we think something 
IS the case when we do not believe tliat we are entitled to say 
ttot we it to be the c^e. I should ordinarily say, “I 
T ^ ^^i^ibg,” if on looking out of my window, although 
could not see any drops falling, I could see people walking 
about m the street with their umbrellas up. I should not 

raining,” if that was all the evidence 
ad to go on; it might, after all, just have stopped raining, 
but none of the people carrying their umbrellas up had yet 
nohced it. I should ordinarily say, “I know it’s raining-,” if 
on looking out of my window I saw the drops falling or splashing 
road, or if I went outside and felt them on my face 
an hands. In fact we do not say “I know . . .” when there is i 
any room for doubt; instead we say “I think. . . .” 

m answer to this objection there are, perhaps, tjro things 
? ® I^irst,* ‘Theory of ICnowIedge’ is a misnomer. A 

eory of knowledge is not a theory only about the nature of 
owing and the objects of knowledge; if it has any pretensions 
p completeness, it must be a theory about the range and 
imits of knowing, and about what happens beyond those 
mute. As we shall see, most of the problems are set to us 
precisely because a great many things of which we are in 
some sense aware and about which we judge are not objects^ 
o knowledge at all. Indeed, if all that we were concerned with 
Was our ability to know, then the Theory of I&owledge would 
^ ^ fairly arid field of philosophy; it is precisely 

our ability for not Imowing and our capacity for making 
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mistakes that produce the exciting problems. Therefore, un^til 
explained, ‘Theory o{_Kij^wledge^Js_ a. jmisleading name to 
the subject, but'bhce explained it^should^M longer 
ancL as it is^the’mpS^cqp^oSyyaa^pted .name I shall .continue 
tcTuse it,, employing also ^‘epistemology,’ as .an . exact, synonym. 
Secondly, in asking the question, “What is present to my 
mind when I think?” I was using the word JAink|, in the 
widest possible sense. One of the first lessons one must learn 
in philosophy is to appreciate that one word does not always 
have one and only one meaning. A great many disputes both 
in philosophy and in other subjects, whether theoretical or 
practical, owe their existence to the fact that the disputants 
are using the same word (i.e. the same sound if they are talking, 
or the same marks on paper if they are writing) with undis- 
closed differences of meaning. 

Now, ‘think’ is used in a variety of senses: e.g. as synony- 
mous with ‘believe’ or ‘judge,’ as in “I think we are out of 
bread”; as synonymous with ‘reflect,’ as “I have been thinking 
what to do with my savings”; and again in a much more 
general sense, as when one asks a companion, “What are you 
thinking?” His reply may consist of telling you of something 
he was remembering, or something he was imagining, or 
something he was wondering about, and so on. We should 
not suppose that the only correct answer for him to give to 
our question, “What are you thinking?” would be “Nothing,” 
uidess he could truthfully say that he was thinking that some- 
thing was the case (e.g. that we are out of bread), or that he 
was thinking about something, in the sense that he was trying 
to work out the answer to some problem, whether of practice 
or of theory. He might well have been doing neither of these 
things, and yet he could not truthfully answer “Nothing” to 
our question, as long as he was conscious at all. True, one often 
is inclined to answer “Nothing” when asked what one is 
thinking. But it is not a strictly truthful answer; and that is 
often indicated by the answer taking the lamer form of “Nothing 
really.” 

A man tends to say that he was thinking of nothing either 
because he was not thinking in either of the two senses men- 
tioned above, or because, apart from the fact that he was not 
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thinking in either of those senses, he prefers not to tell the 
other person what was going on in his mind. It is less trouble 
to answer “Nothing” than to try to describe thoughts which 
may not be interesting enough to be worth describing, or 
which may be of such a sort that one would prefer the other 
person not to know that one was having them. But as long as 
a man is aware of anything going on in his mind, even if it is 
only an incoherent stream of ideas or images, then he cannot 
answer truthfully “Nothing” to the question, “^Tiat are you 
thinking?” That is, in this sense, a man is thinking whenever 
he is conscious of anything, whether his consciousness takes 
the determinate forms of asserting, denying, questioning, 
doubting, remembering, imagining, day-dreaming, etc., in 
short, whenever his mind is not a blank. Whether Descartes 
was right in maintaining that strictly one’s mind can never be 
a blank, or whether the old man was right who said that some- 
times he sat and thought and sometimes he just sat, need not 
concern us here. What nobody is likely to deny is that for 
most of us most of the time when we are not asleep some 
stream of consciousness goes on; there is most of the time 
something “in” our minds. Therefore the original question, 
“What is present to my mind tvhen I think?” can now be seen 
to be asking what are the objects of consciousness, using 
consciousness in its widest sense. 

It must not, however, be assumed that what we are looking 
for is a special class of objects called “objects of consciousness.” 
Many philosophers in the past have made just that mistake, 
which is easy to make and important to avoid. There may be 
a special class of things which are objects of consciousness and 
not anything else, but so far as we have gone we have no 
reason for thinking that there is. Again, because different forms 
of consciousness might well have different objects, we cannot 
afford, to start by assuming that they do not. Ordinary language 
certainly assumes that what I am aware of when I look around 
me are things of a different sort from what I am aware of when 
I am imagining, or, again, w'hen I am dreaming. 

Thus we must not at the outset suppose that an object of 
consc’ousness is a thing of a special sort; it may be found that 
things of more than one sort may be objects of different forms 
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of consciousness; or it may be found that almost anything can 
be an object of consciousness, if being an object of conscious- 
ness simply consists in standing in a certain relation to a mind, 
just as anybody can be a brother, provided that he is male 
and that certain biological conditions involving his parents are 
fulfilled. Being a brother is not being a man of a particular 
sort or possessing particular characteristics, such as, on the 
other hand, being bald or pot-bellied is; being a brother is 
being a man of any sort standing in a particular relationship. 
So also being an object of consciousness may be being an 
object of any sort standing in a particular relationship, namely 
that of being cognized by a mind. 

Because thinking’ is most commonly understood in one 
or other of the two senses specified above, i.e. as believing or 
as re ectmg, I propose to substitute for it in its general sense 
e word cognition, which is sufficiently neutral and indeter- 
miMte to attract no preconceptions or prejudices. The Theory 
f 8®> then, is that branch of philosophy which has 

r 1 study the nature of cognition and its objects. 

3. Epistemology and Psychology 

clearing up at this stage, at 
KnowIpHtT^^^ immary way, is the relation between Theory of 

Where does the first end and the 
J 'Whether a given problem 

Dsvcholop-ir^il^ ite objects calls for a philosophical or a, 
be lfven tw that no clear-cut ansiver 

sharn bounririrv r ^t present, no absolutely 

sciences attai^rlTl? ' the tv'o. Just as the other natural 

I attained their independence by splitting off from the 

way. ^ blishing its independence in the same 

original cerinmt,, „ “^oause written To enquire into the 

Knlwge,” »d 

F roiollow a histoncal, plam method.”! The subject 

' Essay, I, I, 2. 
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then known as “mental philosophy” covered the whole range 
of questions now brought under the separate headings of 
theory of knowledge, scientific method, moral philosophy and 
psychology!; gygjj nowadays for a man to say that he is 
interested in psychology does not by itself inform his listener 
what he means; the latter may feel compelled to ask, “Do you 
mean philosophical psychology or experimental psychology? 
Do you sit in your study and introspect? or do you set laboratory 
puzzles to people and monkeys and rats?” 

Nevertheless a distinction can be drawn which is suitable 
for our purposes. ,B^ychology is an empirical science which 
tries to discover how our minds work — ^i.e. what the various 
mental processes are and what causal laws operate among them 
— with the object of giving as complete, an explanation as 
possible of mental happenings, both normal and abnormal. 
Its methods are those of natural science, with the severe 
handicap that its subject matter is not available for direct 
inspection (except in the case of the experimenter himself), 
but has to be inferred from the observed appearances and 
behaviour of human (or sometimes non-human) bodies. 
Psychology, then, is interested in causal questions, in finding 
out how minds work/ Epistemology, on the other hand, is 
interested in questions about what minds work on, what their 
material is, what its relation is to objects in the external 
world, to other persons’ minds, to tlie events of history, and 
so on. 

Clearly, then, a question such as Locke was asking, “Wl^tis 
the origin of our ideas?” may be a question in genetic psycH’d- 
logyidr it may 'Be'a question in epistemology; one simply cannot 
tell rvithout knowing the context to which the question belongs; 
and again one may find answering the one question an aid 
towards answering the other. Where they approach each other 
psychology and the theory of knowledge can only be demarcated 
by convention; and because in the borderland their interests 
and methods are similar, no advantage would be gained by 
insisting on a clear convention, although a time might come 

’ The official title of the longest standing appointment in psychology 
in the University of Oxford is “The Wilde Readership in Mental Philo- 
sophy.’’ 
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later when psychology has developed a liighcr precision, arid 
when a clear-cut division would be required. 

The general distinction between psychology and theory of 
knowledge, between the question how and tlie question 
may be illustrated by Memory, some of the problems of which 
will shortly concern us. Suppose tliat at this minute a memory 
enters my mind of myself eating a greasy steak of tunny fish 
in a village in north Spain ten years ago. That memory might 
interest the psychologist in two ways; he might wonder how 
events which happened in a man’s past, at a greater or lesser 
distance in time from the present, should be able to be recol- 
lected as they are in memory; he would be asking a causal 
question about how it happens that events from my past can 
be, as it were, retained in the file for future reference. He 
might also wonder how it is that at that particular minute that 
particular memory should occur to me, rather than tliat some 
other memory should occur to me now, or than tlrat particular 
memo^ should occur to me at some other time. Here he would 
be asking a different causal question from the first; he would 
notv be asking, given that a causal account can be given of the 
availability of my past experiences in general, what are the 
conditions of the present situation (my mental and bodily 
state, my surroundings, the subject of our conversation, etc.) 
wru^are sufficient to arouse that memory here and now? 

1 oti the other hand, has a different but 

re ^ed interest in memory. Wffiat he wants to know is what he 
is doing when he is remembering, and in particular he is 
questions as these; What is a memory image? 
betiveen the image present in remembering 
remembered? Is remembering a way of 
owing? What criterion is there for distinguishing remember- 
mg from imagining? etc. The philosopher may doubt whetlier 
luiowledge about the past, and Mil then try to 
The psychologist is not 
question; he is concerned with remembering 
rempmVipr^^ event calling for a causal explanation, not with 
thp ^ something which may be direct knowledge of 

te a totally irrational belief about the past. 
y> we shall see, the case of memory illustrates not 
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only the distinction between psychology and the theory of 
knowledge, but also tlieir borderland community; for in order 
to answer some of his questions the philosopher must answer 
the first of the psychologist’s turn questions — that about the 
availability of past experiences for future memories. 

4. Two preUminary questions - > 7^)7 TOL or 

We may now turn towards indicating some of the problems 

of epistemology by asking two questions, noting the answ'ers 
which one would as a normal and not philosophically reflective 
person be inclined to give, and then considering where these 
answers lead us. The two questions are: 

1. What are we aware of in sense perception? 

2. What are we aware of in knowing or believing? 

I shall discuss each of these in turn. 

5. What are we aware of in sense perception? 

The plamjnan’s answer to that question might very well 
be tliat he was aware of physical objects. He might, if he were 
a rather astute plain man, add the qualification that physical 
objects were the things that he was normally aware of, but 
that there were exceptional cases. For instance, he might say 
that what he saw when he looked across the room at his wife 
was a physical object, but that what he saw when he looked 
at his w'ife’s reflection in a mirror was not a physical object 
(although the mirror itself was as much a physical object as 
his wife was). He might hesitate, .too, about shadows, and 
about heat hazes and the illusions which they produce. But, 
save for exceptions such as these, he w'ould be inclined to say 
that what he was aware of in sense perception was a physic^ 
object. (Most of us, not being blind, tend to think about 
questions of perception in terms of visual perception, because 
sight is the most commonly used of our senses. No great 
harm is done by this, as long as one does not make the mistake 
of supposing that everj^ing that is true of sight must be true 
of any of the other senses, or vice versa). 

If he were asked to specify further what he was aware of 
in sense perception, he would probably, rather than attempt 
B 
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a definition of a physical object, give examples, and would 
say that physical objects were things like tables and chairs, 
flowers, elephants, t3^ewriters, and so on; in fact, any of the 
things which he saw when he looked around him, apart from 
the exceptions mentioned above, were physical objects. And 
if asked whether he ever saw a table or chair when he looked 
around him he would, if he thought the question worth 
answering at all, reply that he did. 

Suppose now that we press him to still further specification. 
Suppose we now put in front of him an ordinary card table 
^d ask him to describe what he sees. He might reply that 
he sees a card table with a square top covered in green baize, 
1 s si es measuring about 3 ft. each, with four straight wooden 
egs, the colour of all the woodwork being dark brown. Asked 
It he was sure that that was what he saw, he would reply that 
, ^°urse, unless we were playing some practical 
would, in a quite ordinary sense, be right. 

^ square top, etc. But 
one a simple and straightforward a matter as 

Mse nf assume. It is not merely a 

as to see ^ attention alert, so 

thincs inteiwpi ^ involves among other 

tfpSjfr is'g it!'®'" 

for Erant^*^^biit^h *B^?.I?Ptial, or it may be taking 

For instance that th°T depends on one’s experience, 

is literallv piven t tif ^ ^ table is not a fact which 

because its shSe an?!’®^"®^^' recognizes it as a card table 
with other taWpo baize-covered top correspond 

playing cards. Normdlt ofc^rse S 

a«f„S thro 5 h^T:o 2 c“ 

nefd™ lPP“e. He does not 

covered top- ^Sp t r ^ "^^^re baize- 

in shape size and mat • i ^ the past similar 

this is^’c^Kle ’^ppT V ^Wet therefore 
and life SSg as 'ho^^lP^ becomes a matter of habit; 

that it does With less famT it is, it is fortunate 

, -With less familiar objects inference will be required. 
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A mechanical engineer, for instance, faced with a machine of 
a kind which he has never seen before, may be able by study of 
its parts and coimectipns to work out what machine it is, and 
what function it performs. 

Again, what a man sees — ^in the sense of how he interprets 
the appearance — ^will depend partly on his interests. A card 
sharper or a bridge fiend will see our table as^^a card table, but 
are unlikely to notice the shape of the legs or the exact colour 
of the baize top. A carpenter would remark the legs, the 
jointing of the sides, the variety of the wood, without perhaps 
noticing that it was a card table at all. A drapery assistant 
might notice the precise colour, nap, and quality of the baize, 
and the moth holes in one comer. All would see it as a table, 
but each would see it to a smaller or greater degree differently 
from the others. 

Let us now ask our subject to tell us the shape of the table 
top. His answer, naturally, will be that it is square; and if 
asked why he thinks it is square, he will reply that he thinks 
so because it looks square. Now, does it look square? It may, 
in the sense that one judges or assumes that the appearance 
given to one’s sight is the appearance of a square table. But 
does the actual appearance itself look square? Of course, it 
almost never does. It only looks square when one’s line of 
vision is exactly or almost exactly at right-angles to the top 
of the table, which only occurs either if one is suspended 
above the table or if the table is tilted towards one. In fact, 
with the table standing on its fouv legs in the centre of the 
room, its top presents a prodigious variety of four-sided shapes 
with opposite pairs of sides more or less parallel, as the observer 
views it from different angles and distances. If there are two 
observers, and if they are standing an}^vhere but very close 
indeed to each other, the same table will simultaneously present 
different appearances to each of them. 

Nor is it any peculiarity of shape only about our protean 
table. Its size will look different according to the distance of 
the observer from it, arid to the nature of the medium through 
tvhich he sees it: we all know how an object “looms large” 
when it is indistinctly seen through a fog or a room filled with 
smoke. The colour of the baize or the woodwork will look 
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different in varying lights, seen through varying mediums 
(including the sliading of the observer’s sun-glasses if he is 
wearing them), or seen under different physiological conditions 
of the observer’s ovti body; jaundice gives things a yellowish 
tinge, and the taking of drugs such as santonin will play queer 
tricks with colours. 


6 . Distinction betwem sensing and perceiving 

These considerations suggest that some distinction may 
_ ve to be drawn between what we are immediately aware of 
m sense experience (the greenish parallelogram-shaped fimfe) 
an V at we claim to perceive (the square baize-covered top 
Via ^ could be supported by others: it can 

r y e doubted that the advanced drunkard sees his pink 
nrp ’ equally diat the rats are not there; squinting or 
^ produce double vision, but they are hardly 
liTTi^TiCT vv. ^ second real card table confusedly over- 

ano^hfvr ^erging into the first; a man mistakenly hailing 

for '''hom he has not seen 

is havintr -in ’n is a total stranger called Bro\vn, 

se?I^^ 0-1^.=* traveller in the desert who 

sees an oasis but discovers it to be a mirage. 

bcUvS^whaJirf.^’ distinction 

the given to hr* experience and what we take 

At school a bo; ear y f^s S Ae’' 

mous disMnr,.fr,,rr, I ^ such an enor- 

uZ gr<^t speed of 

the Pole one night ^s the 

not as it is at the S ’r • ^PPennince of the Pole Star 
hundred vears before seeing it, but as it was some four 
acquire '^hich we first 

what the relation then must be 

ately aware of as we lent ^^'een what we are immedi- 
itself. If we wem we s^o. the Pole Star 

to claim that what we were "'“nld be difficult 

Star. For if the Pole ciiar «• literally was the Pole 

now, its extinction could not snddenly to be extinguished 
hundred years had elapsed ^ "“Peed by us until over four 
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Fortunately, most of the distances at which we observe 
the objects that chiefly preoccupy .pur attention (unless we 
happen to be astronomers) are so ‘small that the passage of 
light from them to us is for practical purposes instantaneous; 
in principle the complication remains, but because it makes no 
discernible difference w'e ignore it; in fact, the vast majority of 
mankind does not even reach the stage of ignoring it, but 
remains in the earlier imtroubled state of total ignorance 
about it. 

Distinctions such as the above, between what a man senses 
and what he perceives, are not new. Plato called attention to 
them clearly enough in the fourth century b.c.,^ and modem 
philosophers from Descartes onwards have devoted much, and 
some of them most, of ttieir attention to them. In one form or 
another some dualist account has been most commonly offered. 
Locke held that what we are immediately aware of in sense 
ei^erience are “ideas,” which are wholly mindrdependent but 
represeht the objects of the external world, ^ and which may be 
divided into those ideas which not only represent hut also re- 
semble their objects, and those ideas which represent but do not 
resemble their objects.*’ Berkeley agreed that the immediate 
objects of sense experience are “ideas,” but disagreed about the 
relation between the ideas and the material objects to which 
they belonged. For Locke the relation was something like that 
of a map to the territory of w^hich it was the map; for Berkeley 
the relation was that of a member of a family to the family 
itself. A family is nothing over and above its related members, 
and a material' object is nothing over and above its component 
related ideas.^ Immediately after Berkeley came Hume who, 
using slightly different terminology from his predecessors — 
what they had called ideas he preferred to speak of as impres- 
sions® — ^adopted an uneasy compromise between Berkeley’s 
opinion® and an even more extreme view according to which 

* E.g. in the Theaetetus. 

^ Essay, II, i. 

» Ib. II; 8, IS. 

‘ “A certain colour, taste, smell, figure, and consistent luiving been 
observed to go together, are accounted one distinct thing, signified by the 
name apple.” Principles of Human Knotcledge, I, i. Cf. I. 8 and 9. 

‘ Treatise of Human Nature, I, i, i. 

‘Ib. 1.4.3. 
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our thinking in terms of material objects at all instead of in 
terms of discrete, successive impressions, is simply a mistake 
of 'wWch we are all guilty, due to our uncritical reliance on 
imagination.^ 

In more recent days philosophers have tended to change 
their language again. Because it would not accord with our 
normal present-day use of language to say that w^hen we look 
^ have “an idea of it” — indeed, we prefer to reserve 

tmt phrase for the occasions when we think of the table in 
absence (e.g. when we try to remember or imagine it) — ^they 
commonly distinguish between a sense datum and its object. 
OTse datum is a teim first used, I think, by Bertrand Russell, 
^ acquired a vast literature of its own. Nowadays 
t e p ilosopher ^s to make up his mind between a bewildering 
u perception, almost all of which centre 

roun e old problem of the relation between the sense datum 
{ ey may prefer some other synonym such as ‘sensum,’ 
visua pre ensum, etc.) and its object. Almost all agree that 
TniW^i cannot u/euqyi be identified with part of the 
•wViPtLr ° which it belongs, and that it is questionable 

whe&er one is ever justified in so identifying it.* 

tion tW I thinkwith some, if not total, justifica- 

knots nvpr ^ ' °sophers have tied themselves in unnecessary 
Queer talking of sense data as if they were 

?elated^n S somehow or other have to be 

question cmities called material objects, and that the 

Whether oup ^te sense data or not is an unreal one. 

terms of describe perceptual experience in 

sense datum Innm ^ ^tter of linguistic convenience; the 
ones.s §tiage solves no problems and creates no new 

perceiving^^Io^q complications of sensing and 
of peSiofSch to the subject 

been sa^d Jol Enough, it is hoped, has. 

^ ^ ^ to the questiou, “What- 

* From Nature^ I, 4, 2 and 6 

'ht be mentionpH-' M n on this subject the following 

ftryn’ T%- T « V T 
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are we aware of in sense perception?” is not as straightforward 
as unreflective common sense supposes, that a distinction 
needs to be made between the appearance given to the senses 
and whatever object it is to which the appearance belongs. 
A privia facie case exists for dualism, for the view that sense 
data, or what we are directly aware of, are in some way inter- 
mediate between our minds and material objects. Just what 
the relation of mediation is, or even whether it is in all situa- 
tions the same, does not here concern us. Consequently I use 
the term ‘sense datum’ to mean ‘Whatever I am directly 
aware of in sensation,’ leaving open the question whether 
sense data are ever or always substantives separate from the 
objects to which they belong. At least it seems clear that one 
cannot identify all one’s sense data, or even all one’s normal 
sense data, with parts of material objects in the way in which 
we are as non-philosophers unquestioningly prone to identify 
them, 

7. What are we aware of in knowing or believing? 

This was the second of the two questions I mentioned 
above. We shall find that the answers to it tend to lead us in 
a similar direction to that already taken by the answers to the 
first. The question may be put thus: whenever we know or 
believe there is something which we know or believe. There is 
no such thing as just knowing or just believing. They are states 
of mind which must have objects or accusatives. What, then, 
are their accusatives? Again, we have no right to suppose 
initially that they are all of the same kind; and investigation 
will suggest strongly that they are not. 

8. Objects of knowledge 

Take knowing first, and consider what accusatives we 
should be inclined to claim for it. There seem to be at least 
two different kinds of knowing, with correspondingly different 
objects. 

(i) I may say that “I know Williams” or that ‘‘I know 
Lord’s,” meaning that I am acquainted with them. Knowing, 
in die sense of acquaintance, would ordinarily be said to have 
for its accusatives persons and things. Among things places 
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may be the most commonly used accusatives of knowing, but 
they are not the only ones. Tlie acaisativc may be an animal, 
such as a dog: a man asked if he knows Robinson's dog might 
reply that he does (or that he docs not); he would not ordinarily 
reply that he did not understand the question. Or it may be 
an inanimate object: a man might say that he knew Ilro%\-n’s 
old car, but had not yet seen his new one. Now, to say that 
persons and things arc the accusatives of knowing, in the sense 
of acquaintance, is certainly not the whole story. In the first 
place it would need further explanation, to make clear exactly 
what acquaintance is, and under what conditions we m:iy claim 
•to be acquainted witli a person or a thing; we habitually talk 
as if acquaintance were not a simple relation, but a complex 
relation subject to modifications or to •N'ariations in degree. 
\^c speak of “luiving met Williams once or twice, but not 
rrally Imowing him,” of “just knowing him, but that is all,” 
of knmving Lord’s slightly but knowing Old Trafford much 
better, and so on. Secondly, if Bertrand Russell is right, it 
IS not correct to say that persons and things arc the accusatives 
ot acquaintance; for all that we arc actually acquainted with 
are (a) tlie particular appearances of persons and things given 
cxjicrience, and (b) the relations which do or may 
° A tliem.' However, neither of these qualifications 

CO "s- For our purposes it will be sufficient 

-inH ^ knowing which is acquaintance, 

tL? r I “'^cusatives persons and tilings; that both 

accusative nwy turn out to be much less 
straightforward does not matter here. 

that ^ know that Williams is .away” or 

that T am ^ ^ at Lord’s is over,” meaning not 

I £owTn3- Williams or Lord’s, but that 
in this spnc ffiem. What characterizes knowledge 

The accusatiw 1 ^ knows that something is tlie case, 

them. And ^ person or a thing, but a fact about 

person or thin I acquainted with tlie 

Tfaet it ,?nft I to know 

ordinarily Larthafv"^"^ ^ "^'°tild be. We should not 
iPnw ^ "eccssarj- to know Mr. Attlee in 

Problems of Philosophy, Ch. V; Mysticism and Logic, Ch. X. 
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order to know that he was Labour M.P. for Limehouse, that 
he first became Prime Minister in 1945, that he succeeded Mr. 
Winston Churchill in the occupancy of 10 Do\vning Street, 
etc. That is to say, one can have knowledge in sense (ii) with- 
out knowing in sense (i). But the reverse is not the case. I 
cannot know Mr. Attlee without knowing any facts about him. 
I might know very few: I might, for instance, be totally 
ignorant of his political career; I might not even know his 
name; but at least I should know what he looked like. It would 
not be sense to say that I knew Mr. Attlee but knew absolutely 
nothing about him. 

But although these two ways of knowing are related they 
are fundamentally different. It is unfortunate that in English 
the same word is commonly used for both, for this tends to 
obscure their difference; other languages are better equipped, 
e.g. French (^connaitre’ and ‘savotr’), German (‘kennen’ and 
'wissen'), Italian conoscere' and 'sapere'). In the case of the 
second member of each pair the accusative is a fact, which 
may be singular, having a specific date and place (e.g. ‘T am 
now in the middle of Trafalgar Square”) or it may be universal, 
having no specific location in either time or space (e.g. “If » 
is greater than y, and y is greater than z, then x is greater, 
than z”). The difference between knowing (acquaintance) and 
knowing (knowledge that) is so great that some philosophers 
have been led into asserting that acquaintance is not a form 
of knowing at all. Such an assertion is perhaps typical of the 
confusion into which one can be drawn by uncritical sub- 
servience to words, and by supposing that one word must be 
the name for one and only one thing, or for things of only 
one sort. 

The statement that acquaintance is not a form of knowing 
is both harmless and true if what it means is that acquaintance 
is different from knowing that. But if the maker of such a 
statement then goes on to say, as he usually does, that there- 
fore the word ‘know’ is incorrectly applied to cases of acquaint- 
ance, he is making a quite unwarrantable assertion. The word 
‘know’ is correctly so applied, if 'when it is so applied it is 
understood in the sense in which it is intended. What this 
comes to is that there are at least two senses of the word 
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Clearly we cannot^ for acaisntivc a fact? 

fact. It is not a faa tin h *" '■<^0- often is not a 

second World War ended ' ® surface is flat, or that the 
}vhen it freezes. But 'ilthouf,/ *1’^^ water contracts 

IS no difficulty in imaeiniot! “ f^'^P ‘here 

date in the world’s ^ believing it. Until a 

the first; and no doubt from P’ everybody believed 

chiefly distinguishes beliW fmm°k indeed, 

latter cannot the former can *^^ 20 is that while the 

cory can claim to be adcam* ^ epistemological 

f^.y^^ll as for true belief account for 

? P'^hef, false belief cannot 1 be the case with 

thJe: ^I'^^'fore have sometli"^'*^ its accusatives, 

sometliing else must be we^-f asking Avhat 

na. we should turn to consider 
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briefly true belief, and to ask what it has for its accusatives. 
It has been maintained for a variety of reasons, of which I 
shall mention four, that it too cannot have facts for its 
accusatives. 

The first argument states that it caimot be a fact that the 
mind has before it in true belief because, if it were, there 
would be nothing to distinguish true belief from knowledge; 
and' yet we clearly do find it necessary to distinguish them. 
One man may know what another believes, e.g. one may loiow 
that it is ~ raining because he has just come in from outside, 
and the other truly believe it because the first has come in 
with his mackintosh wet; or a man may first truly believe and 
then know the same thing. Now without disputing this need 
to distinguish true belief from knowledge I do not think the 
argument at all sound as it stands. For, first, knowledge and 
true belief might be different even though their objects were 
the same, because the relation of knowing was different from 
the relation of believing; and, secondly, it might be possible 
to be aware of a fact and yet not to recogni2e that it %vas a 
fact, just as one can meet an American and yet fail to recognize 
him as an American. Nevertheless the argument does carry 
some weight: whether the object of a true belief is actually a • 
fact or not, it certainly is not recognized as one; for then one 
would know that one’s belief was true; but no belief can be 
known (by the same person and at the time of holding the- 
belief) to be true, for that would make it not true belief but 
knowledge. Whether or not, then, the object of a true belief is 
in a certain context to be called a fact, it is hardly to be so 
called in its context of accusative to the belief. 

' The second and third arguments raise difficulties about 
time, the future and the past. I can have true beliefs about 
the future — e.g. my present belief that it will rain some time 
to-morrow will be true, if it does rain some time to-morrow. 
But, it is said, how can I have the fact of it raining to-morrow 
before my mind now? I cannot possibly have it, for it is not a 
fact at all until it does rain, which is not going to happen until 
to-morrow. Similarly I can have true beliefs about the past — 
e.g. that Queen Victoria was on the English throne in 1886. 
But I cannot have the fact before my mind as the accusative 
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; accept, at least in any straightforward way. But if it can be 
: replaced by another account of truth which preserves its 

■ merits — treating true belief qua belief as on all fours with false 
belief — so much the better. 

r • We have seen now that false beliefs clearly cannot have 

■ facts as their accusatives, and that although most of the argu- 
' ments for the view that true beliefs cannot have them either 
' do not stand up to investigation, yet there w’ould be an 

advantage if both could be treated alike; and further that the 

■ first argument does seem to make it extremely difficult to 
^ maintain that the object of a true belief is simply a fact; it 
' does at least look to be something else as well, if we are to 
; avoid the conclusion that there is no such thing as true belief. 
? 

: The similarity betv'een the position which we find our- 

' selves in as a result of considering the question, ‘WTiatarewe 
aXvare of in knowing and believing?” and the position to which 
we were led over the eailier question, “What are we aware of 
! in sense perception?” may now be becoming clearer. There we 
j saw that it is necessary to distinguish between the appearances 
or sense data actually prehended by a man in sense experience 
I and the material objects to which they belong; now we see 
that in the case of belief it is necessary to distinguish certainly 
between what a man believes and what makes his belief false, 
and possibly also between what he believes and what makes 
his belief true. Required to use some name for the object of a 
man’s belief, philosophers commonly use the w'ord ‘pro- 
position’; what I believe is a proposition, and my belief is true 
if the proposition corresponds w'ith the facts, false if it does 
not. Again, a proposition is normally distinguished from a 
sentence by saying that a sentence is a form of w'ords' combined 
according to the grammatical and syntactical rules of the 
language to which the sentence belongs, w'hile a proposition is 
not a form of words at all, but is what the sentence means. 

For instance, “1 think, therefore I am” is a different sentence 
from “I am conscious, therefore I exist,” for the words are 
different both in shape wffien written, and in sound when 
spoken; but the proposition expressed by each sentence is the 
same, for both have the same meaning. Again, “I tlxink, 
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of my belief, because that fact is over and done with, and 
belongs to the past of more than sixty years ago. In addition 
there is the fu^er difficulty that in 1886 I had not been 
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accept, at least in any straightforward way. But if it can be 
replaced by another account of truth which preserves its 
merits — treating true belief qua belief as on all fours with false 
belief — so much the better. 

We have seen now that false beliefs clearly cannot have 
facts as their accusatives, and that although most of the argu- 
ments for the view that true beliefs cannot have them either 
do not stand up to investigation, yet there would be an 
advantage if both could be treated alike; and further that the 
first argument does seem to make it extremely difficult to 
maintain that the object of a true belief is simply a fact; it 
does at least look to be something else as well, if we are to 
avoid the conclusion that there is no such thing as true belief. 

The similarity between the position which we find our- 
selves in as a result of considering the question, “^^Tiat are we 
aware of in knowing and believing?” and the position to which 
we W'ere led over the eailier question, “What are we aware of 
in sense perception?” may now be beconung clearer. There we 
saw that it is necessary to distinguish between the appearances 
or sense data actually prehended by a man in sense experience 
and the material objects to which they belong; now we see 
that in the case of belief it is necessary to distinguish certainly 
bettveen what a man believes and what makes his belief false, 
and possibly also between what he believes and what makes 
his belief true. Required to use some name for the object of a 
man’s belief, philosophers commonly use the word ‘pro- 
position’: what I believe is a proposition, and my belief is true 
if the proposition corresponds wdth the facts, false if it does 
not. Again, a proposition is normally distinguished from a 
sentence by saying that a sentence is a form of words' corhbined 
according to the grammatical and syntactical rules of the 
language to which the sentence belongs, w'hile a proposition is 
not a form of words at all, but is w’hat the sentence means. 

For instance, “1 think, therefore I am” is a different sentence 
from “I am conscious, therefore I exist,” for the W'ords are 
different both in shape when w'ritten and in sound when 
spoken; but the proposition expressed by each sentence is the 
same, for both have the same meaning. Again, “I think. 
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therefore I am,” “Cogito ergo sum,-” “Je pense, done je suis” 
are three different sentences, each belonging to a different 
language, but all three express the same proposition; what 
Descartes meant when he asserted “Cogito ergo sum” is the 
same as what he meant when he translated it into “Je pense, 
done je suis,” and the same as what an Englishman means if 
he translates it into “I think, therefore I am.” We are therefore 
asked to make a threefold distinction between sentences, 
propositions, and facts. Only the distinction between the last 
two need concern us in this book. 


10. The difficulties of dualism 

^ The brief discussion first of sense experience and then of 
judgement does prima facie suggest that our original epistemo- 
logical question. What is the mind aware of in cognition?” 
must be answered by some form of dualism, i.e. that perceiving 
and believing are not straightforward acts or states of con- 
sciousness which directly apprehend material objects and facts, 
ut that they apprehend them, if they apprehend them at all, 
indirectly via the mediation of sense data and propositions;, 
sense data and propositions will then represent their objects 

wu '''ill misrepresent them. 

What, then, is the need for further discussion? Having found 
a perception and belief are more involved than we ordinarily 
suppose, we seem driven into acceptance of epistemological 
duahsin; the two cases are alike in that respect, although they 
^ unlike in that their objects both mediate and immediate 

reLfn? ’ in that the 

representative object and repre- 
in eanJi different. However, the dualism required 

® intelligible. Are we then to accept it 
m P TT Unfortunately we cannot. The 

difEcultip"! \ position are at least as disastrous as the 

mS s mBlv^v^ illustrated 

Accordmg to the theory, we never perceive the objects in'. 
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Locke’s thcorj' therefore may be summarized as follows: 

(a) ^^^lat is immediately given in sense perception is never, 
the whole nor even a part of an external object; it is instead 
somediing which is caused by tlie object and which represents it. 

(b) Of these immediate representative data some are like 
the qualities they represent, odiers are not. 

Now such a dicory of sense perception might conceivably 
be possible, for, so far as I can discover, it does not contain 
any internal self-contradicdons. But it does suffer from the 
grave disadvantage that if it is true Locke (or anybody else) is 
y Its very truth precluded from ever luiowing, or even having 
the slightest reason for supposing, diat it is true; and therefore 
none of the arguments which Locke advances in its favour 
coul be available for him. He is therefore faced widi die 
dilemma: if the arguments for the dieory arc available to him, 
e t eoiy ci^ot be true; if die theory is true, no reasons can 
be available for accepting it. Neidier of diese is a horn which 
r^son c^ comfortably embrace. They can be briefly e.xplained 

I'M ^ propositions (a) and 

(i) above in which they are summarized. 
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themselves they ‘display no feature which suggests that there 
is something else beyond which they represent, and taken at 
their face value they are simply what they seem to be, the 
colours, shapes, and noises presented to sense. If we take 
them at more than their face value and suppose them to 
represent something else, that is because of some interpretation 
which we put upon them, not because of any characteristic or 
mark which we discover in the data themselves. 

Similarly, the first method of identifying a representative 
is not open to Locke. We cannot compare ideas with objects 
so as to discern the relation of representative or copy and 
original which holds betv'een them, for the simple reason that 
according to Locke’s principle which we are now considering 
we are never aware of the original except via the mediation of 
the representative. But, if that is so, we should never have any 
reason for supposing that there was anything beyond, let 
alone that it was related to our datum as original to repre- 
sentative. One cannot, merely by inspecting a hand-painted 
picture, tell or have any reason for telling that it is or that it 
is not a copy. The information provided simply by the picture 
itself is no evidence either way; it only becomes evident when 
it is combined with further information, such as that the 
signature is that of an artist who is independently known to 
specialize in copying, and so on, the simplest and clearest 
evidence of all being to have seen the original picture from 
which ours was copied. 

Again, one just cannot tell from the mere seeing of a film 
whether it is “based on an original story by X” or not; to tell 
that, one needs to have read the story, or to have heard from 
somebody else whom one has reason to regard as truthful that 
it is based on an original story, or to recognize in tlie film 
certain qualities which it shares w'ith other films w'hich are 
independently known to be taken from some original story. 
But, if Locke’s account of perception is correct, we are pre- 
cisely in tlie position of men in the cinema who are constantly 
relating the films which they see to “original stories,’’ but 
who have no reason whatever for even suspecting tliat there 
are such tilings as original stories. As long as our experience is 
confined to what is representative, we can have no reason for 
c 
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supposing that it is representative; only when tve can step outside 
the circle of representative objects into the outer circle of 
represented objects docs the relation of representative to 
onginal become verifiable or even significant; but it is precisely 
this step tliat, if Locke’s basic epistemological principle is true, 
we can never take. 

( 6 ) ^ckc also claimed to distinguish between tliosc data 

which do resemble tlicir objects and tliosc which do not. Little 

need be said about this claim, for if die objections above are 

sound then a fortiori the present claim must fall. Now we are 

in 1C position of men faced with a painting, possessed of no 

other relevant information at all, and asked not only whether it 

IS a copy but also whether it is a good or a bad copy, and again 

m precisely what features it is good and in which bad. How 

T f possibly say? To tell wheUicr a copy is good or not 

N ^o^'P^rc copy with original, either this copy 

fUp\r- ^ "ith other copies and those witli 

^ •'Jm prcvcntcd from com- 

fnr Rnnt, onginal, dicn I can never have any reason 

indicatinff^ln^ ^ copy, let alone for 

mdirating m what respects it is good or bad 

dualism Locke’s epistemological 

nerceSnr c t ^^onclusion that, if Ixis dico^’ of 

die dam nf reason for supposing diat 

resembwl.vT "^Tencnce arc rcprescnUitive! ‘that some 

which do and distinguishing 

W'hich the rese ° indicating the respects in 

has teSm^n^r The veil oi sense 

nas become an iron curUun with a venRcancc 

Locki^s thToii of o nm-ve dualism by 

difficulties cr^ porcepuon. In his theory of belief similar 
facts which wer the relations bcUveen propositions and 

us here “^out Locke, need not concern 

dLlfsm I an— ^o be driven is that 
Gated bv Locke tiMll form in which it was advo- 

acceptable at all it w 1^' ^ °f dualism is to be 

we have so far ^lian that which 

between the immed' t ^ ^ distinction is to be made 

n^een the immediate data of cognition, on the one hand, and 
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material objects or facts, on the other, the relation between 
them will have to be less straightforward tlian the relation 
between images in a mirror and the originals which Uicy 
acairatcly or distortcdly reflect. On the otlier hand, our initial 
difiiailtics suggest that some account not totally removed from 
dualism is required: it seemed over-ingenuous to suppose that 
what we directly see are material objects, or tliat what we 
IcUcvc arc facts. In order to look for a way out of the present 
uncomfortable impasse, in wlrich dualism is apparently found 
to be both necessarj* and untenable, I propose to turn to 
consider the particular case of memory. The diflicultics in the 
way of providing a wholly satisfactory account of memory 
bring out clearly the prttna facte attractions both of a dualist 
and of a non-dualist theorj' of Imowlcdgc. 
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memory 

^iff<^cnt kwds of memory 

^wor^ dangers of supposing that 

context tLv on all occasions ind in eve.^- 

hi 7 5r 'he case of ‘memory’ and 
different Idnd'q n ° used to refer to situations of 

that that is the onlv"^/ applied to situations of one kind, 
greatefL leaser '^at other uses are to a 

surc^mb tSe hut it vould be a mistake to 

proposed to dfscusTrea^^"'^ one 

sortsofmeLrv I n- 'he otlier “so-called” 

which is such drat Ae^rrL?im^”rt 

and other sorts of re important differences between it 

only one sort of memo '’h*^ ^hat for our purposes 

We commonly speak ^h- 

—to ride a bicycle to hold "^^“henng how to do something 
bering how doe^not for ^.d "'7’ This remem- 

at all, but consists in still act of thinking 

activity in question. I show “h'h^ perfoim the 

ride a bicycle simply bv m ^ ^ ®dll remember how to 

pother sort oTSeSbSiW ^hji bicycle and riding it. 
thought, as when I have to wo^b^ ' involve an act of 
how to do Pythagoras’ tbpn.-„ ®aii}cthmg out: remembering 

«.,(by .hinhigfS ai:r;h“3!'r ? “V? >» 

desired conclusion. Again wf. deduction which lead to the 
or of remembering the dates of ^amembering a poem, 

that we can recite 4e Seml?'%hmp of England-meaning 
through the catalogue of dates if “®hcd, or that we can run 
are legitimate uses of ‘memorv’^^'^^^^^' 'h® above cases 

one quite different use which^p°d ^®™^”^ber.’ But there is 

apply to any of the above cases usually does not 

Dove cases, and that is the sense which 
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matters to us here — ^the sense in which .1 remember mee^g [ 
Joi^^at Newhaven last Tuesday, or having strawberries for 
tea one day last week, or reading Macbeth for the first time 
when I was in bed with mumps at the age of thirteen or . 
fourtem. If I remember the "To-morrow and to-morrow and 
to-morrow ...” soliloquy from Macbeth, in the sense of being 
able to recite it, I may or may not also remember leaniing_it 
or hearing it declaimed or declaiming it myself. Remembering 
in the" latter sense is not liecessary to remembering in the 
former sense, although sometimes it may be a help (and 
sometimes not). We would not say that a man did not remember 
how to ride a bicycle if, although he could still ride one, he 
could no longer remember where or when or on what machine 
he first learned to ride; and if he was doubtful whether he 
could remember how to ride, he would not find his task made 
easier by recalling memories of his first failures and triumphs 
in mastery of a bicycle; on the other hand, if he was trying to 
remember Macbeth’s soliloquy and stuck at a word, say at 
“creeps in this something pace from day to day,” he might find 
it easier to supply the missing word by recdling the gesture 
the actor made in a particular performance of the play, or the 
sound of his voice, or the expression on his face at Ae time. 

The important point, however, is that reme mbe ring in the 
sense in which I remember a particular recitation of the 
soliloquy is extraneous to remembering tlie soliloquy. We are 
concerned here only with the first, the sense in which remem-V 
bering is a cognitive act of the mind which occurs wp^ andl- 
Which'has for its object an event or series of events belonging 
to the it is not necessary tlwt I should think of the event 
in question as precisely dated, as belonging to last Wednesday 
rather than to last Tuesday, or to the morning rather than to 
-the afternoon, but it is necessary that I should think of it as 
being in some degree or other removed from the present, and 
of course removed backwards into the past, not forwards into 
the future. We may contrast this sense of ‘memory’ with the 
others, and we may, as I shall for our purposes, ignore the 
other senses, but we may not say that this is the only true or 
proper sense.^ For convenience, and to avoidnepeated explana- 

^ The context in ■which the words ‘memory’ and ‘remember’ are used 
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ons, I shall in what follows use ‘memory’ in the one sense 
y, and should be understood to mean by it that sort of 
emory Ae acts of which are cognitive acts directedjpwards 
'ents belonging to the past; we sliaU Be concerned with acts 
r^embering, father tEan with memory as a dispositioji_flr 
capacity for performing those acte> " “ ’ "■ 

Remembering as an act 

remembering consist in? More specifically, 

e immediate object of an act of remembering? and 

mo j object is not the same as the object or event 

m ere , what is the relation between them? As we shall 

pm theories of memory have been advanced, all of 

removed as possible, if at all, from 

nsp common sense. What, then, is the view of com^n 

enp'TL which we tend to adopt in our'r6]e_pf_plain 

anv to. this question, like the answer to 

ourseIvp«*rf ^ which we as philosophers are inclined to put 

e uHin m-iT, tt is not a question with which 

him a dpfinit ° himself; and consequently to attribute 

s outlook ao tf ^^*tire of memory is to represent 

eless he dop«: clear-cut than it actually is. Never- 

the other of tbp ^ answer, however vague, of one 

me omer ot the two following kinds. 

'Id ^ Relist, i.e. he may 

members is tbp* before his mind when he 

ly bv it If I u' ■" — ?®iPcmbered, or_at least part 

-ks'of re4embLi?n instance when one 

isists in recallinH some onp pi- ^'^“'embering a person’s face normally 
len asked, “Do you rememhp/ 1 ?'°'?;. seeing it, so that 

1 Do you remember him?” what is normally meant. 

=stion and mean the same as asWng a remember how 

n parade?” Perhaps Sno on “ identifica- 

^ wgnitive sense,'buf Sabr “ “ct of memory in 

' o^ectof a cognitive memory^act “ 

in speaking of acts of memr.™ r same thing, 

remembering occur, and am nnt no more than that events 

'’^Th^ 1 sm an agent. committed to the view that when I 

^'niply for the s^e of 'bre^'S^ confined myself 

> mg that it would- be improper tn*^’ shoiild not be taken as'sug- 
=h as pereons or places. ^ remembering other thinp. 
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of it; that if, for example, in August 1944 he shot at a German 
soldier in the streets of Florence, and if now he remembers 
doing that, then what is immediately before his .mind now is 
the very event, or part of it, which occurred then. In so far as 
ordinary language is a guide to our views, to speak of “recalling 
an experience,” of “casting one’s mind back into the past,” 
and so on suggests the Naive Realist view of memory. 

On the other hand, the plain man may be a little more^ 
sophist^ted. He may suspect that the previous view will! 
produce awkward difficulties over time and over errors: howj 
can there now be present to my mind“an event which occurred 1 
and ended several years ago? how, if the actual past event is 
now present, can I make the mistakes of misremembering 
which I certainly do? For these two reasons (both of them, as 
I hope to show, b ad reaso ns) the plain man more usually 
favours another view, according to which what is immediately 
before the mind in an act of remembering is an image or a 
series of images, which somehow or other represent the past 
event- fememlDered. We tend in fact to a dualist theory, of 
memory, and a dualism at that which is suspiciously like the 
dualist theory of sense perception which we have already seen 
to be untenable in the form in which Locke advanced it. Why 
if we tend to be Naive Realists in our outlook on perception 
do_\ve follow an opposite tendency in our outlook on memory, 
and there favour a dualist yiew? why do we suppose" that 
remembering is done by having images of the thing or experi- 
ence remembered? In order to give the ans\vers to these 
questions clearly it is first necessary to make clear the view in 
question, always reminding ourselves of the risk of misrepre- 
senting it by the very process of making it clear. But it can, 

I think, be sununarized as follows: 

(a) the event remembered is not what is immediately before ^ 
the mind in remembering; 

(b) what is immediately before the mind in remembering is an , 
image; 

(c) the image in some way represents or symbolizes the event - 
of which it is an image. 

The chief reason that induces the ordinary man to believe 
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(c) is the teiiy^ral reason already given, that the event remem-/ 
bered belongs to the past, is dead and gone, and cannot be' 
part of another event (the remembering) which belongs to the 
present. The chief reason that induces us to believe (i) is notl 
as we mght be tempted to suppose, that we believe that if the 
evem Itself is not before the mind then what is before thfe 
nund must be an image. The explanation is simpler than that: 
It IS that what we mean in general by ‘image’ is that an image 
IS the sort of thing that we have before our minds when we 
remember. This is not offered as a definition of ‘image,’ which 
or various reasons it cannot be; the whole point is that at the 
common sense level we do not work by strict definitions, for 
examples are easier to produce and will usually serve the 
well. Therefore to say that an image is the 
• ° mg that we have before our minds when we remember 

^ image’; it is instead simply to indicate what 
one refers to by the word ‘image.’ 

across someone for whom that method of 
mav work, you must try some other way: you 

and u ^ monkey tapping on a typewriter, 

tell him th t imagining that all right, you 

tL before his^mind is an image, 

occurt Tm ’ images are not peculiar to memory (for they 
Kan be necJes^ai-y fpjtiif 

of the mearirnt ^ truth when he says that your, indication 

himV and mnf ° iit^go by means of memory is no . help to 
memorv Rut f ^ im^ge’ cannot be defined in ter ms o f 
involve iinaaeq th f people most mempriesj 

be'tVveen a mpmn ^ image there is no qualitative difference 
fore their “^-i^-SOiandthere- 

’image’ is the Tiam°^f olding (S) above is quite simply that 
often) before the i^nd^in^^ thing that is (always or 

reason we have for calhngtKKfTv' them what, 

a nonsensical question ft U 
men drafted uX jSe’ Nat „ Vl’ 

then asked what reason we had foTbef ‘conscripts,’ we 
conscripts. tor believing that they were 

The reasons for our commonly supposing (c)-that 
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memory-images in some way represent the events of which 
they are images — ^are again natural enough: to believe (c) is, 
indeed, the obvious corollary of believing (a) and (i). I am 
not say ing that any qf^j^ese beliefs is correct (or incorrect), 
b ut merely that they or something like them are the beliefs 
about memory which we as ordinary men, i.e. in our non- 
phiiosdphical moments, tend to hold. Now let us turn to con- 
siderthem, to determine, if we cm, whether they are correct 
oT^qt. 

3. The image theory •? 

The image theory in its simplest form — that remembering 1 
consists in having images which represent the original event — ; 
is clearly a dualist theoiy, and has received its classical ' 
exposition froih Dayid.Hume. “We find by experience, that 
when any impression has been present with the mind, it again 
makes its appearance there as an idea; and this it may do after 
two ways: either when in its new appearance it retains a 
considerable degree of its first vivacity, and is somewhat 
intermediate betwixt an impression Md an idea; or when it 
entirely loses that vivacity, and is a perfect idea. The faculty, 
by which we repeat our impressions in the^first manner, is 
called the memory, and the other the imagination.”^ The^ 
data of memory arid imagination then are alike in being • 
images (what Hume meant by ‘ideas’), which are reflections 
of^their originals, but differ in that memory-images possess * 
a^ Yiyacity which imagination does not. A further difference ‘7 
which Hume notes is that memory preserves the order of the 
original events, but the imagination need not. If I remember 
driving from Oxford to London last week, my memorj^- 
images must present me as travelling in the direction in which 
I did travel, i.e. at earlier moments in the journey being nearer 
to Oxford than at later moments. But if I am merely imagining 
an experience, I can as easily imagine myself travelling from 
London to Oxford as the other way round, and I can have an 
even less orderly series of images than tliat: I can dart from 
one point on the route to another quite regardless of any 

^ Treatise of Human Nature, I, i, 3 - _ 
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direction of travel, or whether they are adjacent to each 
other; imagination “is not restrained to the same order and 
form with the original impressions; while the memory is in 
a manner ty’d down in that respect, without any power of, 
variation.”! 

Remembering then consists in having images which W 
preser\^e the order of the original, the event remembered; aiw 
(ii) are nmrked by a certain degree of vivacity, less than that 
of the original experience, but greater tban that chararterizing 
me images of imagination. How satisfactory is this account? 
Does it enable me to determine that a particular experience is 
one of remembering rather than of imagining, with which it is 
obviously in most danger of being confused? Will Hume’s 
tiyo distinguishing features in fact enable us to make tlie 
distinction? 


The first certainly will not, as Hume himself points out®: I 
cannot tell on internal evidence whether a string of images 
preserves the order of the original or not; simply by inspecting 
me images themselves I cannot tell whether the order has 
been changed or not. In order to discover that I should have 
0 confront the images with the original and compare the order 
in eac . ut to make this comparison I should have to be able 
original in a direct way, incompatible with 
. . question; and I should then be in the absurd 

p 1 ion o maiiuaming both that all remembering consists in 
tovmg images which represent the original, and that to confirm 
^ ^ memory was genuine I should need to 
self re-acquaintance with the original; it is 

sort « maintain both that all memory is of one 

sort tas it images) and that not all memory is of one 

were possible^ W ^ re-acquaintance tvith the past original 
contr^ictiori K liiiito clearly and avoided the 

meiS^^ 5 ^s„ (i) aboveHs tnie- 

cannot\e K ° Preserve Aeir original order— yet this 
“it beine imnn -ni ^ distinguishing feature of memory, 
cimpam impressions, in order to 

* of Human Nature I j o ! in T 

* • » O' ID, 1, 3, 5, 
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Consequently Hume finds himself driven back on his 
second feature contained in (ii), that a memory experience is 
to be recognized as a memory by the degree of its vivacity: 
“it follows that the difference betwixt it [memory] and the i 
imagination lies in its superior force and vivacity. A man may ' 
indulge his fancy in feigning any past scene of adventures; 
nor would there be any possibility of distinguishing this from 
a remembrance of a like kind, were not the ideas of the 
imagination fainter and more obscure.”^ Now Hume involves 
himself in a number of confusions here which, as we are only 
incidentally concerned with him, it is not our business to 
unravel. But if he means by ‘vivacity’ what he appears to mean, ' 
it certainly will not serve as a sufficient mark of memory, and 
its claim to serve even as a necessary mark is doubtful. Hume 
nowhere in his text defines ‘yivadty,’ but wherever he explains } 
it he does it on the lines incficated in the above quotation, 
suggesting that greater, vivacity , consists in brighter, more 
vivid, and more precise detail, and that memory-images are 
less' hazy than those of imagination, and so on. Now vivacity, ' 
in that sense, certainly will not serve as a sufficient mark of 
memory, for an image of the prescribed degree (whatever that 
is) of vivacity does not have any sign of pasiness about it. ^ 
Vividness'las such is no indication at all that the image stands 
fdf'some previous experience. That is to say, even if it be true 
that all remembering does consist in having lively images, that 
cannot be all that it consists in; for them to be memory-images 
they would have to possess some other feature than ffieir ^ 
liveliiiess, and it would be this feature having special reference | 
to'the past which would mark 'them out as images of memory, f 
' In the second place, it is not even true that all 'memories ' 
are lively, or that all memory-images are more lively th^..any 
imagination-image. Most of us have had the experience of 
thinking we remember something w’hich in fact never occurred 
—-we are in fact imagining it. Similarly most of us have had 
the experience of not being sure whetlier what we are thinking 
of actually happened or not — i.e. whether what we are doing , 
no}y is remembering or imagining. Both of these experiences, 
of tlunking you are remembering when you are only imagining 

»Ib. 
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(an vice versa), and of not being sure whether you arc remem- 
enng or imagining, most rcjidilj’ occur over tilings which one 
\\oul veiy' much itke to have hajijiencd, or which one would 
very much dislike to have luippcncd. It is an easy matter for 
a soldier who wishes tliat he had performed a certain act of 
tliink of himself as having performed 
may feel sure that he did, or not feel sure 
f it is too, unfortunately, an easy matter 

nr^vv/.!? " is also sometliing of a coward so to be 

mi if I ^ ^*°tights of his own poor conduct that he ends 
remembers an act of cowardice which in 
nw-im ° 1 ^"^Sining. Hume liimsclf was well chough 

’ nf • ™t-mory-imagcs can sink in vivacity below 

- sccm to have face’d„.thc 

df'nipmnrii^'^i '’i^'scity is not only not tlic suflicient mar^k 
misled necessary. He seems to liavc been 

of us nincf ^ *t:ving (wliat seems to be true) tliat for most 

ation-ima(if>«'^°^"*f^®^'^ ^'^ti most imagin- 

diffcrence^bpiir^° believing (what is ccitainly false) that the 

memon'-imnrrr^^'^i^”’ •'t® it is not, tliat all 

tliat would n^t imagination, 

imirS ri ‘o suggest that tlTcy iwe 

,them is still misS^na - Thif ' nicmoiy- about ' 

of a striiphtfnn^HrS' j mdccd IS a fundamental difficulty 

'vi4 f ‘■f 

merely to havp im "r out. If to remember is 

...ei} to have images of a certain kind, why should^we 

* sZT^‘ °fMi‘>nan Nature. 1 . 3. y ~ 

(notably the end of'li 3” ^rious passages in the Treatise 

suggest 0 different interpretation of id? m ihc Appendix on 1, 3, 7) 

above. In them Hume seems to from tliat wliich I have followed 

re?a intensity or clarity of def!Ja*"i^ to say that by 'vivacity' he does 
ed, of genuineness or authenticitv mstcad a property of seeming 

theory of impressions Voh' mterpreUition would make 

womi^’ “..Stfes him no particular 'tiaas more plausible than it other- 
an “P against the diflicultv?d*”^u ” memory; for he 

image should is no apparent reason why 

W H ccr^iiTS^e U,oul^/^°"S?‘ “ reVerring to the past, 

thk ‘l^fi^ency on Uie to the palt; and there- 

alternative interpretation. mterpretation is not remedied by 
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supp ose , let alone claim to k now , that they refer to the past 
at aUP^Before we could use vivacity as a criterion for deter- 
inihing a memory experience we should have to establish, at 
any rate inductively, that memory experiences have this 
vivacity; and to do that we should have to have some other 
way of distinguishing authentic memory experiences, at least 
in some cases. But, if to remember is simply to have an image 
which does in fact represent its original, although we have no 
means of confirming that it does, what way of distinguishing 
memory experiences is left to us? The answer is that memory 
cannot b^nalysed simply in terms of having imagfes; we need 
t^ give some accouht of the f^t that some images seem to have 
a refefenceTo^the'past which some others* do not, in order to 
e^aih 'bur even supposing that some of our experiences are 
ex|fenence^ of remembering; and if memory is to be authen- 
ticated, "i.e'.'if we are to have any ground for supposing that 
some memories at least are veridical, we need to have some 
ifleans' of authentication beyond images themselves. A man 
ddesTnbfiri fact remember by having certain iriiages and by 
inferring from having them that he must in the past have had 
tlie experience which they represent; nor if he did make such 
ah inference would it have any validity. 

The Familiarity Theory 

We pass now to a theory which is like the one we have 
been discussing, but which does attempt to fill, Ae gap in 
Hume’s account. According to the "present theory, which is 
vefy'cl^rly expounded by Bertr^d Russell in his book called 
The Analysis of Mind,^ a merhory-image is distinguished from 
others by a feeling of fatniliafiiy Vvhich mark it;.andjtis tliis 
feelinjg of familiarity, wTiich is at its’vagiiest the. feeling „that 
“this has happened before somewhere,” that, provides .us with 
the sense of pastness essential to memory. Tojemernber, then, 
is (i) to have ah image inarked by this feeling of , .familiarity, 
®d (ii) to formulate a belief based on the feeling of familiarity 
that “tliis” belongs to'^ithe past', where “this"’.’ refers "both to 
the image and to the event remembered.- Russell’s insistence 

* Lecture IX. * Ib., pp. 179-80 
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on die need to difitinfp,iir>h between the fcelfng of fnmiHnnty, 
on tlic one hand, and t!tcj>elicf bayed on it, on the other, seems 
due to his desire to allow ific fecithg to an aniinai, c.t;. a horse 
returning to its stable, to which he would deny the ability to 
bclicvc.i It sccnis to Ik; a highly questionable distinction, 
in any case is irrelevant to our purposes, because fora huhiaa 
being part of an experience of feeling a sense of familiarity is 
surely the belief (it may, of course, not lie a strong telief 
unich wc would call conviction, but onlv a ven- faint one such 
as wc would Gill suspicion) that "this has happened Wore; 
somcuherc. \Ve can therefore ignore the distinction betweea j 
(i) an (ii) above, and cm trcmi the feeling of famiiiaritv as ' 
inc IK ing an clement of belief, however faint and inarticulate 
the belief may be. 

i'’ dicrc to he said about tlic theory? First, it 
^ . ’'^dentablc that our memory-images do have tliis 
familiarity about them, and Uiat it is tlint which 
juiagcs. It is not, of course, 
flier,' L cat' in sense experience feel Uwt 

railu-iv "?^dung famdiar about a face opposite us in the 
aiid we T '‘‘dngc wc arc ixnssing tlirough; 

In nheiroT " orried by the feeling until we succe^ 

bei^e n ‘ q»estion.\hc placing itself 

"Do YOU rnm I am taken to a place and asked 

strikes me •,« ■v’‘ ! 'r*' ' round for something that 

do not rcmVinlJ'^' nothing docs I have to answer diat I 
confusion in tbr^V^ familiarity which causes tlic 

but am wroniT '' here I think 1 remember someUiing, 

that “in such roc'll ^ imagining it: the trouble is 

tliat it had h-^nn *1 ‘"’‘**6d'cd it so often before, wishing 
familiar and I images themselves become 

easily forget wtnf ^ happened (for wc more 

fo/g^t) wfth the con- 

'vhoU.SS‘„SS"“,S,.> 
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5> Objectio}!s to the theory 

One sometimes comes across an objection to this tlicory, i 
a memorj' cannot be explained in terms of familiarity, 
ecause f^iliarity presupposes memory. Now, to state the 
er like that, tliat lamiliarity presupposes memory, dis- 
^ises the fact diat tliere are two objections here, which need 
i-nrrf distinct from each other, and neither of which is 
• objection is saying tliat the notion of memory 

^ of the notion of familiarity, that one cannot 

T> am what one means by saying something is familiar except 
y saymg that one (however vaguely) remembers or seems to 
remember it; and if the notion of familiarity contains as an 
essential element the notion of memory, one cannot define 
memopr Jn terms of familiarity, for if any definition is to be 
possible at all it will have to be given tlic other way round, 
aipiliarity in terms of memory. Now tliis objection is surely, 

>. because there is surely no reason for supposing tliat; 
j ^ memory is part of the notion of familiarity. WTiat' 

®^bm true is thaf when I say “This seems familiar” I 
could have said without any change of meaning “I seem to 
rem^ber this.” But as that the two statements are s)Tionymous 
IS precisely what the theory in question is asserting it can- 
r be objected to it tliat it is asserting it. From the fact 
at for “I remember this” there can be substituted “This is 


'?‘^cnstic of memory-images. For that feeling seems, in my experience* 
‘different from the feeling" I have when I meet somebody." 
pice fanuliar. In the latter case I am not claiming to remember 
fam'V^ would like to but cannot is what is irritating), and the feeling of 
to *7 s<^cms to be just the belief (which may range from conviction 
suspicion) that this face did occur in a past experience of mine, although 
‘^nnot now remember it. A memory-image, bn the other hand, is accom-f 
"ot by that feeling o'f 'familiarity, blit by 'a' feeling of rightness'. I 
mnr that the only images which I experienre' lifrected by the'feeling of > 
nre analogous to secing'fhe uhplaceable face, i .e’.' those" iniages 
wnich I believe 1 have had before, but" I cannot remember when.' Of wurse, 
which 1 cini place are'familiar, too. But I suspect we mean some- 
^ng different again there by ‘familiar’.’ We do not mean that seeing such 
taws IS accompanied by a belief that we have seen them before some- 
^bere, and that we can place them, for it clearly is not. We mean by saying 
that the face is familiar that we could, if asked, recogniz^ it or quote 
m^ones of it. In fact, if a face is familiar in this scnse,'-ive never ordinarily ; 
say mat it is: one is never struck with'the familiarity of one’s wife’s faii./ 
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familiar” it docs not follow that "I remember this” is pari of 
t e meaning of ‘ I his is familiar,” that the notion of mcnior}’ 
IS part of the notion of familiarity. The objection wrongly 

supposes tlm It does follow. 

Ihe otlier objection concealed in the statement that 
anil larity presupposes memory centres round the notion of 
f •’siness is :m admitted element in tlic notion of 
• 11 *arit} . hut if remembering consisted in having..imag^ 
of Lamiliarity, how could we acquire the notion 
oot have some otlicf mbfcHfrect 


hiit Jc o •• V'"-' ^occssary to familiarity as a p.irt oi i 

nrprnnrtv memor\' is neccssar}' to familiarity as 

cleiTif>nt' notion of familiarity an 

^ pastness, which we could not obtain unless 
havinrr "ere, at least sometimes, sometliing more dian 

tot mg n^ges tinged witli familiarity! ' 

The fim inwilid can be shoim in two ways, 

previous ovi.nf^ pomt out tliat a direct acquaintance with a 
Sess thnn^."° leaving die .'ribtion jf 

it as much n f^roiHarity itself; it would leave 

■'memorv is nnt before. The peailiar thing about 

SSs'S *= p-f for h,e, bu5s i. 

' ambition of'r'nncr "as reported to have had die 

waves lone after th f radio set diat would pick up sound 
to pick UD 'chn'st emitted, and perhaps eventually 

O i <1'0 Samon on Uio Monnt. S«a 

nol b° pSci™T,‘'”'"e P'« for tiro listonor, butuonld 

sufficiently sensirive P''°"idcd diat the set was 

about what die Ikten selective there would be nodiing 
that he was not '‘^''rd which would lead him.to suppose 

being spo£nTn\ “y?^ « second or so after they were 

(W'ere simply a direct c ° ®?™ewhcre. Similarly, if remembering 

pastaess. Mcniorv I eount for our having the notion of 
familiarity on the prounrf tL to be“ a pfeebriditipn of 

ejqilained if it tvem n something would be left un- 

• '^less diat sombdiing wbuld be 
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.explained if it were; but, as we have just seen, it would be 
!no better explained at all. 


‘ 6 . The notion of past is empirical 

_ Secondly, while admitting that pastness is an essential 
'element in the notion of familiarity, we can, I think, explain 
/it without having recourse to memory. The fact is that a man 
:can acquire the notion of pastness in precisely the same way 
■|as he acquires the notion of red, viz. empirically, by seeing an 
^instance of. it. We acquire the notion of red by having red 
; things pointed out to us and by having them distinguished 
’from green or blue things, from jagged things, noisy things, etc. 
’So, if we come across instances of pastness, which can be 
sufficiently distinguished from instances of other concepts, we 
, can acquire the notion of pastness. Surely we are constantly 
; coming across cases of pastness, namely, whenever we are 
' aware of a duration of time. To say that something is past is 
' to say that 'rrSccurred BeKre something else; and we are aware 
of oneTHingTiappening before another whenever, for instance, 
we see anyTriovement, such as a cat walking across the floor. 

I Whatever, the'oplithalmologists may say, we do see continuous 
j movement in such a case, i.e. we are within a given present' 
: aware of a limited duration within which the cat walks from 


; right to left. The present is not for our awareness an instant-, 
; aneous click of a camera shutter with no perceptible duration. 
It has a perceptible duration, within which we are aware that 
one stage precedes another, in other words, within which we 
are aware of an instance of pastness. ' 

' No doubt'j too much has been claimed on behalf of this 


‘ perceptible duration, so as to make its technical title of “the 
J Specious Present” ,ui]forturiately..apt, but it is hard to see what 
I grounds there are for "denying its occurrence. Questions such 
■ as how long it lasts, what variations in length it can have 
: between one person and another, or between different states 
; of alertness in one person interest psychologists rather than 
’ philosophers. But that it does vary in length, and that there 
' is a borderland of uncertainty which one cannot clearly allot 
J eithef~to present perception as against memory, or vice versa, 

' surest that Ae distihctionTbetw-een experience of die present. 
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memory of the past may be a gradual merging, an.djhat 
itHe point at which one makes the cut is a matter of cpnyenience 
bt convention. Listening to a clock striking I may stifl hear 
the first stroke when I hear the second; if a man says some- 
thing to me I may, because I am not attending, not hear what 
he says and ask him to say it again — and yet I may, before 
he repeats himself, still manage to catch what he said. As I 
read a book, the portion of a sentence that I can take in at 


uniiatu, at.ui iiiaiiage lo carcn wj 
read a book, the portion of a sentence that 
once will depend on among other things the degree of my 
fatigue, of my interest in the book, and of the book’s difficulty 
/for me — ^i.e. the extent to which I depend bn memory will 
’ vary with varying conditions. 

Of course, to say that the concept of pastness is acquired 
in the same way as the concept of redness, namely empirically) 
does not involve saying that there are no important differences 
between Ae two or between the conditions of their acquisition. 
Pastness is an all-pervading concept, while redness is,,a,casU‘il 
concept; that is to say, a man might go through life without 
ever acquiring the concept of red at all, e.g. if he were blind 
or if he were not blind but never saw anything red nor heard 
red mentioned. His experience would be deficient in one 
respect, but would hardly be affected at all in others. Pastness, 
* on the other hand, seems necessary to our_ having, at'all the 
sort of experience that we do have; it is, as it were, part of the 
pattern of experience as opposed to any of the elements or 
contents arranged in that pattern. All the contents of a man’s 
experience might have been different from what they are, and 
P f experience would still have been a human experience. 

of experience into a temporal pattern 
e ore and after could not be different and still ISve it 
sense in which we use that word, 
nnttprr) experience has to be arranged in the 

our ° before and after does not preclude our acquiring 
thP f pastness empirically. Therefore, once more, 

famiUnr'ti ^ pastness is an element in the notion of 

of snmp for, without requiring memory 
^ me other kind as a precondition of familiarity 

argue that ** PP- 266^, seems to 

notion of pastness because pastness is categonal 
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7 . Familianty is no guarantee 

objections 

smple theory as that which makes remembering conkt of 
resemble their originals. For the familiarity 
t^eopr does account for our having the notion of pastness, for 

^ P'^^t at all, and for our referring 
in Others to the past in the peculiar way 

anJ. "°t, however, offer any guar- 

f Sl^o^y IS wer .right. The fact that some of 
others do not, may lead me to 
^ ^^®t, I am remembering some- 

, .^.t^PPJTay past, but in itself it provides no sort of guarantee 
mat my memories _are correct. It offers no reason why we should 
tmst those images which feel familiar rather than thole which 
do clearly trust the former rather than the 
laner. this comes out particularly clearly when one is trying 
to rernember something, but having very great difficulty doing 

t images, regardless of the 

sense to which they belong. 

TOO ®^PP°®®’ instance, that I for some reason or other 
want to remember the name of a man whom I used to know 

wir I ^ "^y to visualize him 

very clearly, to recollect a number of contexts in which I had' 

ueaimgs with him, to remember what his voice sounded like, 
<!li'rTT^+i^ h^dshake he had, how his breath smelt 

nnm SO On — ^and yet I cannot recall his 

e. 1 out name after name, but none of them seems to 
1 none feels right; I may feel certain that it is a short name 
eginning with a G, or that it is a Cornish sounding name of 
ome kind but none of the clues leads any\vhere; it is an 
1 uriating experience, in which the harder one tries the more 
opeless the task becomes. Then suddenly, when one is not 
mying at all, a name comes into the mind and falls into place 

pattern of experience, and (ii) to have it as an empirically, 
tivpi K from the specious present are exclusive altema - 1 

favour°rt n" philosopher must decide; he himself is inclined to 1 

nlto.... offers no reason why we should suppose that they are 

matives at. all, let alone exclusive alternatives. 
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almost widi a click— it was Treadgold (not Cornish at all, but 
^ j ^ letters made it look a bit like it; and it was the 
second syllable, not the first, diat began widi a G); it fits at 
o^e, and one is quite sure that it is the right name. Now the 
erence bet\\een this name and all tJic odiers suggested and 
ejec e is simply diat diis one feels right, while all the others 
*r ^ convinced of this name, as we were uncon- 
'\ others. But, if we arc sceptically inclined, we may 

rprt-i.'r.f guarantee a feeling of familiarity provides. It 

diffimiltv fi”'’ i*"^- 5'^t-edge guarantee, because we have .no 
famiUir^o^- where the images did have the 

never Jn ^ and yet what we claim to remember 

fami1inr:tv^+”* o^'gfit, for instance, be convinced by the 
be wroTifr^ man’s name was Treadgold, but still 

that miif’ f ^0 if Treadgold was the name, not of 

I constnmlv'^ pother closely associated with liim, so that 
their mmec togedier and subsequently confused 

guarantee -it dien provide, if not a gilt-edge 

memorv is corr^f? n ^^®°ooble working criterion diat the 
set of ^nces h^v!‘ fact that a certain 

probable that^we of being familiar diat it is highly 

cannot. For should T, correedy? Strictly, we 

we have memorv • ® ^os in which, when 

knew that our '^°"^*^ons are fulfilled: (fl) we., 

familiar. mbenng rvas correct; (5) the images felt 

fulfilled, then^t^f •" '^bich both conditions were 

'v«e re'mSeS^g coStK*,.’™' T T 

second condirion r icn other cases where only the 
ofimageswouldprovidp^i^ familiarity 

ing correctlv as^Innt» °”^o o'’^dcuce diat w'e were remember- 

had the feeling of fnrf’r ^ some cases we not only 

, that We were rempmh ^^o and independendy knew' 

'•familiarity theo?v^!^^""^ correedy. Unfortoately, if the- 
:if rememb"ertg7onsisShT*^"" f^^b^ed; for, 

how could we know J, ^'^^”S*o^gcs marked by familiarity, 

remembering was corrpZ?^°”? remembering that die 
by remembering? THp wm could we know biit 

rmgf The difficulty is reminiscent of one that we 
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found Hume raising against the first form of llic simple image 
thcorj'.* 

It might be argued that although familiarity cannot be 
prolxibilified in that tvay, yet tliere are at least uvo other ways 
in whicli it can be done. According to the first, which might 
be called llic Prediction Method, familiarity is probabilified by 
its enabling us to mahe accurate predictions. If I do treat my 
memories as correct and base my predictions on them, 1 shall 
make fewer mistakes both theoretical and practical than if I 
do not treat tlicm as accurate. For instance, I might reasonably 
ckaim to remember that nowadays motor-cars tra\ el at suclt a 
speed that pedcstri-ans who liave stepped in front of tliem 
have lived to regret it or have not lived at all. If I base my 
conduct on Uie supposition that lliat memory is correct, I 
sh.iU probably live longer than if I do not. TJic^succcss of 
familiarity memory, dien , is some evidence, and strong evidence, 
tha’niie memory is correct. 

’Xow hohodvT 1 tliink, would be so absurd as to deny the 
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course wc do not probabilify it by producing simply a further 
case of familiarity mcmoiy. That merely sets us off on an 
unending regress; the correctness of memory cannot be proba- 
bilificd that way, if having images plus the feeling of familiarity 
is all that remembering consists of. 

The other method that might be (and has been) suggested 
of probabilifying familiarity memory is what might be called 
die Diary Method, I find that while my images are dhasible 
into those which feel familiar and those which do not, the first 
set correspond to entries in my diar}', while the latter do not; 
or, more accurately, I find that some of the first set correspond 
(for not cvery'diing which I may remember is likely to be 
recorded in rny diary), while none of the second set corres- 
ponds. My diary enables me to check my past and reveals 
that on the whole familiarity images are accurate, while 
there is no evidence at all to suggest that the other images arc. 
thus the entries in my diary probabilify die correctness of 
my memory’, and the longer the correspondence between my 
memories .and my diary' continues, and the more detailed it is, 
le greater is the probability of the correctness of memory. , 
■twe, again, the facts arc not in dispute: wc do use diaries 
an odicr documents to check our memories, and widiin 
varymg but specifiable limits it is a perfeedy proper diing to 
0. ut, once again, it docs not help the familiarity theory, 
or c entries m my diary arc worthless as evidence to check 
unless I have reason for supposing diat my 
^ irutliful record of what happened. And 

^ timatcly can I suppose that, e.xcept by remembering 

di-ul that at diat period I kept a 

nni'm uiake die entries accurate? From this 

L tLne,. I objections to the Diary- Mediod are the same 
Wp ^ Prediction Method, and need not be repeated, 
the reached die point at which wc can see that 

the obiectim!^ tn ^ aldioiigh it escapes many_ of 

we started iv " dualist theory Junth which 

culties of to escape the fundamental diffi- 

Sount of r that^if.ifalorir-islthe true 

kiiowledFe of ‘''c uot have die ihumate 

}?t‘ pas^cxjenOTce "(or" parts of it) that "we all 
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in fact suppose we do have,.„but we have not even the, right' 
on our memories in the way in which we all do and 
^.0not_help-.d6ing. This is an unwelcome conclusion whicli 
none of us, except w’hen philosophizing, would be willing or 
able to rest in; and before we resign ourselves to accepting it, 
" e should consider whether there is any otlicr possible theory 
of mcmor)-. It would be impossible not to feel some sympatliy 
"ith the man who, having been buried in the debris of an air 
raid, and having been told b)' his rescuer (who was interested 
in me Thcorj’ of Memorj') that he did not really knozo that 
he had been buried, replied: “If that's not knowing, I would 
like to know what is.” ■ 
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MEMORY (Continued) 

I. Naive Realism 

Let us now look at the other of the two alternative theories 
o memory which we earlier attributed to the plain man, the 
cory cdled Naive Realism, according to wliich an act of 
memory has for its cognitive object the actual event remem- 
ere^ . ^e suggested there that although it was an ordinaiy 
s \iew. It was probably less attractive to him than the 
er wew which we have been discussing, because, for the 
os part, we do not tend to believe tliat when we remember 
the past is literally recalled and presented before us. That was 
^ overstatement, which may have helped to make the issue 
"'hich needs some correction now. The fact is 
via uiary men, w hile we do believe that we remember 

pvpnt "i? distinguish between an image and the 

the ® making 

if wp irp ^ suggest shortly tliat we are), but even 
that WP H tliat w ould not alter the fact (if it be one) 

S. orXSl" the fact that we 

does not fnlf remembering is done via images it 

If whS that we are not Naive Realists, 
relevant to ordinarily suppose is in any w-ay evidence 
must not blink th° ftion of a philosophical problem, then we 
two for mnrpl ^ quite often we ordinarily suppose 

same subippt d^erent and incompatible things on tlie 

sSlosT A fbo t " can shoiv that we Linarily 

that in that ^ certam subject, he is not entitled to infer 

philosonhpr-j -jT-o 1 ’ unfortunately an inference w'hich 
our ordbarv bpii ready to draw, when they look to 

discussion of m Broad hints at tliis point in his 

nevertheless thS\“°^ to, but he believes 

remembering as we °*’‘hnarily Naive Realists in our 

ering, as we certamly are in our perceiving. “Naive 

56 
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Realism,” he says, “is not merely a theory about perception; 
it is the explicit formulation of the belief which forms an 
essential part of the perceptual situation as such. But Naive 
Realism is merely a theory about memory.^” Here I find myself 
unable to agree with him: the difference between perception 
and memory as regards Naive Realism is surely one of emphasis 
only. It is not that a perceptual judgement is naively realistic, 
while a memory judgement in itself is not; it is rather that, 
normally at any rate, the contents of the present impinge on 
us much more forcibly than the contents of the past, and that 
the prime function of memory is to play second fiddle to per- 
ception. But where memories are especially forcible, as some 
are for most of us — e.g. the memory of a particularly very 
enjoyable, or a terrifying, or a highly embarrassing experience 
— ^they are as naively realistic (in Professor Broad’s sense) as any 
perceptual experience. 

Mercifully, memories do not usually crowd in, on us the 
way perceptions do, and they do not usually push themselves 
on our attention as demandingly; for that we may be thankful, 
at the same time realizing that their moderation is only a matter 
of degree. We have no ground for saying that while Naive 
Realism is a part of a perceptual judgement it is not part of 
a memory judgement, but only a theory about it. However, 
while not admitting that W'e are not realists in our memory 
judgements, we should not, even if we did admit it, abandon 
realism on that account. The brief discussion in Chapter I 
suggested that we were wrong in being Naive Realists over 
perception; it might equally well turn out that we would not 
be wrong to be Naive Realists over memory. 

2. The objection from time 

The first and most obvious objection to the view that the 
immediate object of remembering is the event remembered is 
the objection alluded to earlier, that of time. How, it is asked, 
can I possibly have before my mind literally an event, or part 
of it, which occurred, say, ten years ago? When the event 
happened, it ceased to exist; and in any case, how, could an 
event in my mind which is occurring now (the act of remem- 
* Mind and its Place in Nature, p. 243. 
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bering) bridge the time interval so as to have for its object 
another event which is not occurring now, but finished occurring 
ten years ago? Now this objection, psychologically powerful 
though it may be, seems to me quite worthless. For what, is 
the evidence for it? It is not empirical, i.e. it does not consist 
of citing cases where the immediate object of remembering is 
clearly not the object remembered. For, if we could cite such 
cases, then the question of the relation of thing remembered 
to act of remembering would never have arisen; we should not 
even be wondering whether the relationship could be such 
that the one was the immediate object of the other. Indeed, 
what possible empirical evidence could one imagine oneself 
discovering that would answer or help to answer this particular 
epistemological question? We need to distinguish two cases, 
which might be confused: 

(i) The case in which there may or may not be direct 
acquaintance with the past, but which is not a case of memory. 

(ii) The case in which there may or may not be direct 
acquaintance with the past, and which is a case of memory. 

An example of (i) would be provided by the adventure of 
the two Oxford ladies who, when w’alking round the gardens 
of the Palace of Versailles in 1901, were struck both by a 
number of features in the gardens and by the appearance of 
other persons walking about. The latter were all dressed in the 
clothes appropriate to the reign of Louis XVI; and investiga- 
tion of records later revealed that certain artificial features of 
the gardens which the ladies had clearly observed, such as a 
grotto and a small ravine with a bridge across it, were features 
which did exist at the time of Marie Antoinette, but were 
some fifty years later cleared away. In other words, what the 
visitors had seen in igoi was the garden, not as it was in 1901, 
but as it was a hundred years earlier in 1789, peopled exactly 
as It IS as at that time. Certainly metaphorically and perhaps 
literally, the two visitors had been transported back a hundred 
years into the past. Now the, authenticity of this adventure 
oes not concern us, although in fact the evidence has been 
most carefully ^d dispassionately collected,^ but what does 
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to be an instance of some kind 

tTiot suggestion that the two ladies in having 

m J'"™"' "■“« remembering anything from l/iar nasf 

aTi ti sr"" ■" SsSS 

rAm» ’ tempted to suppose that they were 

gardens yS tempted to suppose was that the 

£d a lad^J complete with guards, cloaked strangers 

Sem ™ ‘^g^rdens at the time of sJing 

^ .that they were not the gardens as they were at the 

cally °afterTlfe^^”^ visitors were able to establish empiri- 
Sev noticing the gardens as 

difflrp,?r obserying that the topography was 

different. Suiting up this instance we may sSr Aat Se 

occuSS^ th/^^*“r ^ 

thenrpc^n’+r experience seems to belong to 

is experient 

ii? be^ci- afterwards it 

^rsfTn* on empirical grounds not to belong to the 

to fhJ’ ^ rayine, bridge, and wood were, according 

them ^ "0 t«ice of 

Sw^w location where the tivo ladies 

ally ^ 0 ^’ contemporary maps show that they origin- 

(h)j on the other hand, of which any memory will 
provide an instance, while like case fi) in being retrocognitive, 
important respect, that at the time of having 
Wlnf^ ocogmtion one thinks of it as being retrocognitive. 
nrpc f remembers he is not tempted to locate in the 
. °^ly afterwards on empirical grounds to date 
ewtiere m the past; part of the actual experience of remem- 
‘^ate the event remembered somewhere in the past, 
ow, what empirical evidence, acquired from the nature of 
to ^^crience of the present, could show that what seemed 
^ ^ experience of the past in the way that memory seems 
™ experience of the past at all, except in an 

direct and elliptical sense? 

It is surely clear that the argument that remembering 
annot have for its direct object the event remembered is an 
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a priori argument, based not on the collection of evidence nor 
on Ae citing of cases, but on a theory about the nature of time. 
It is supposed that when something happens, it has then 
happened, and is thereafter as unavailable for subsequent 
observation as it was for previous observation before it hap- 
pened, just as if I do not see the lightning flash when it occurs 
I cannot hope to see it aftenvards (for it is no longer there 
to see). It is further supposed that, even if we waived the first 
difficulty, we would still have to allow that no part of a present 
experience can fall outside the present; I can only experience 
what is contemporary with the experience itself, and con- 
sequently an act of remembering cannot liave as its direct 
object an event not contemporary with but prior to itself. Now, 
i^ither of these suppositions seems one which we must accept: 
mey are not self-evident principles, nor are they deducible 
from self-evident principles; and, as we saw earlier,^ even in 
the case of perception itself it seems that we have to allow that 
what IS perceived is not contemporary with the act of perceiv- 
mg It. In fact, the argument from time against the suggestion 
mat memory has for its direct object the event remembered 
IS revealed on examination to rest on nothing more solid than 
contusion and unreflective prejudice.® 

3. Tlie Direction from discrepancy between image and event 
remembered * 


We come now to a rather more serious difiiculty. If Naive 

possible for a memory-image 
Ae event remembered? The Uvo, certainly on 
^ ^ perhaps often, clearly do seem to differ, either 
'I completely like the thing 

S T not at all like it: As an instance 

whirh T ^^“^oniber an incident in a cricket match in 

of tbp o f^ve a clear pictorial image — ^tlie shape 

Se hne Tb ’ " appearance of the paviliom 

side p distribution of the fielding 

Smelts tbp?- net in fact dis- 

^ See P. 20.* ove^"^^ nccordmg to my image, am I in remem- 

m nIiZ-c, argument, see Broad, Mind and its Place 
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bering directly cognizing the past incident which I remember? 
Again, not only may my image not resemble the event in some 
respect or other, but I may, even while remembering, feel sure 
that it does not. Let us suppose that the incident was of the 
batsman pulling the ball hard to square leg and hitting the 
umpire on the ankle; in my image the umpire’s visible clothes 
are a pair of dark brown shoes, grey flannel trousers, a long 
white umpire’s coat, a nondescript coloured shirt and a bow 
tie. Now, even while having that image, I am sure that the 
bow tie, the shirt, and the coat are right, I am sure that the 
trousers are wrong, and about the shoes I have no very clear 
idea at all. There, then, is a case where at the same time as 
remembering I may rightly believe (for I am right in this 
case) not only that my image is wrong in a certain respect, 
but also in which respect it is wrong. 

The other case which is relevant is' the case where the 
image does not appear at all to resemble the event remembered. 
For myself, this is a case which does not occur, because it 
would happen chiefly with non-pictorial images, while all my 
remembering is done with pictorial images. However, I am 
ready to believe that not everyone (quite apart from the blind, 
who are in this instance irrelevant) remembers wholly wdth 
pictorial images: some may depend mainly on descriptive word 
images, i.e. either of the visual appearance or of the sound of 
the words. I do not feel qualified to discuss such cases, simply 
because they do not happen to me; my remembering often 
enough does involve word images of either sort, but only, 1 
think, in those cases w'here w'ords were an element in the event 
remembered — as when I remember Mr. Chamberlain’s tired 
voice announcing over the radio the declaration of ■war on 
September 3, 1939, or when I remember reading the 1945 
general election results in a newspaper. They are not apparent 
exceptions to the realist account, because they are in the 
relevant sense pictorial. ’iVhat is w'anted is an instance of an 
episode, in which or about which no words were spoken, 
W'rittcn, or read, but which is now remembered not via resemb- 
ling, but via verbal imagery. As I have said, remembering of 
tlvat sort does not seem to happen to me, but I am not pre- 
pared to infer from that tliat it can happen to nobody. 
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Do these cases — and to tlicm should be’ added the case of 
error, of misreinembering — dispose of tlic realist theory of 
memory? If in remembering one is directly retrocognizing the 
event remembered, how could the imagery be slightly wrong, 
or how could it be quite dissimilar (in kind) from the event 
remembered, or how could I be mistaken in my memories? 
Pnma facie tliey appear to destroy tlic theory, but I am not 
quite sure tliat they do. It is not an easy question to answer, 
because it depends on what tlic realist theory exactly is a theory 
about; and that itself is not completely clear. On tlie one hand, 
if the theory says that remembering consists simply of some 
direct retrocognitivc acquaintance with die past (different in 
an unspecified way from tlie rctrocognition experienced by the 
ladies at Versailles), then the examples above do destroy it. 
On the other hand, if the tlieory says that remembering involves 
such direct acquaintance with the past, but docs not consist 
only of that, tlicn it may hope to breatlie again. These two 
alternatives need to be clearly distinguished. Here, indeed, is 
a prime example of that philosophical danger referred to earlier, 
viz., the ease widi which one can get into a muddle through 
not being clear what exactly the question is diat one is trying 
to answer. 

Let us consider these two questions : 

(®) ^ remembering am I direedy aware of a past event? 
(o) In remembering do I always know? 

The temptation to suppose that an affirmative answer to (fl) 
requires an affirmative answer to (6) is perhaps natural; and 
correspondingly natural is the conclusion that because the 
answer to (i) is certainly negative (for we often do make 
mistakes in remembering), die answer to (a) must be negative, 
t^. But in fact, as I hope to explain, we could answer (a) 
affirmatively widiout thereby determining the answer to (6); 
consequendy a negative answer to (6), which we certainly 
must give, does not automatically decide the answer to (c). 

4. Docs ranembering involve direct acquaintance toith the past? 

Question (a) is a question about wliat may be called the 
i^tenals of memory judgements. We saw that if we treat these 
eria s as being present images numerically different from. 
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but more or less accurate reproductions of, the past events 
via them, no reason could be given why vve 
hould suppose them to be reproductions, or why we should 

t escape, in Ae trap of images. Are we then in the opposite 

are the’?v?T'^“^ materials of memory 

images anH ? ''^“^"^bered? Have we, by saying that, extruded 
K ^4 ^ T ^ proved ourselves wrong? For it would 
. j images do occur in memory, although some 

is necessary to it. My own suggestion 

asAndt£^f to be regarded I 

m'dsSirnf'^ - ^ that we are not normally, 

wpl^f ^ “"^sing remembering with perceiving, although 
what nustake it for imagining or vice versa; and , 

- distinguishes remembering from perceiving is the 
E the absence from the othef of imaies.' ■ 

net n. i r cases; e.g. exceptional fatigue or dSnlfen- 

nerein- f Perceptual situations may occur which the 

^ will not know whether to describe in terms of 
fnr l^mguage seldom does provide satisfactorily 

circumstances; no doubt, if they became 
bavA + y frequent to constitute a new normality, we should 
Dnl!r ° °ur language to them, and we should have a 

S o ^ ^t. However, until that occurs, the normal 

nArAA- mo®e m which we do not feel tempted to confuse 
tliA With remembering, or to talk of having images in 

mst and not to talk of having them in the second. 

Dprcn*^ see 110 reason for supposing that there are events, 
or 1 band, and on the other hand more 

sun “d mental reflections of them called images. The 
is drat all images are, as it were, portraits in a mirror, 

is rpf^ ^cre to obedience to a word than to attention to what 
erred to by that word. Some images are indeed reflections, 
re or less accurate, of their originals, e.g. what is seen when 

it would we suppose, if we 
inately and by themselves, 
me sense? Images in water 
me way as their originals 
,n water and glass instead 
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of thrcc-climensionally. But the manner of experiencing them 
is not different: whatever we mean by ‘see’ in “seeing a tree,” 
we mean just tlic same tiling by it in “seeing the reflection of 
a tree in water.” The cognitive relation is the same, while the 
objects in each case are different in kind and numerically 
different; for one tiling, their spatial locations are different. 
Now, none of this appears to be true of a memory-image and 
its original; if we think it is, that is because we are already 
giving credence to a theory', liowever little explicit, about tlie 
nature of memory'; but it is no tlieory tliat leads us to dis- 
tinguish between tlie image of a tree in the water and the tree 
itself standing on the b;mk. Having a memory-image is not 
at all like, let alone the same as, tlie original e-xpericncc of 
seeing (or otherwise perceiving) tlie event now remembered; 
Wiat seems peculiar to memory is not tlie materials of it, but 
tlie cognitive relation involved; and the image is not a ihing 
at all distinct numerically from the tiling remembered (I am 
speaking here only of correct memory'), 

^ ^ wiA so many other psychological names (e.g. ‘tlie will,’ 
^a desire, ^ conscience,’ etc.), we arc very easily misled by' 
image being a noun word into supposing that it is the name 
of, die label for, a tiling or entity of some special kind, just as 
taWc, baboon,’ and ‘poached egg’ arc names of entities 
each of some special kind. But we must not be misled by 
words, ^yfliat the word ‘image’ stands for here is a certain 
mode of awareness, tlie way an object appears when it enters 
into a memory' situation (or imagination situation). Because 
in remembering we arc try'ing to recall tlie original event as 
It was at the tune of its occurring, we are led to distinguish 
behveen it as it looked then and it as it looks now; while such 
IS natural and valid enough, we have no ground 
SOing on to make the further distinction of treating 
w tliuig and tlie present memory'-image as 

dictinri' ^ IS no casc for this latter 

" ^ many' of the traditional puzzles over 

hv tViP c, P^moly' all tlic puzzles of dualism generated 

imqup imitative relation holding between a memory- 

ueciflinr c-pJ original; if we start by inventing things of a 
, which do not in fact exist, and by calling them 
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images, ■\ve are bound to store up insoluble puzzles for our- 
selves; but if we realize that images arc not things at all, 
different from their originals, the puzzles which depended 
on their being tilings disappear. 

One more point needs making, before the suggestion which 
I am putting fonvard about images can claim any plausibility; 
and it is a point which brings us on to question (b) on p. 62 
above. Altliough on this theor}' of memory I am always when 
remembering directly in contact witlr originals, I may not be 
in contact with the original which I am claiming to remember. 
If in remembering my umpire being hit on the ankle I remember 
that he was wearing grey flannel trousers, when in fact he was 
not, I am muddling two different originals, mj' umpire and some 
man or other who on that or some other occasion associated 
with it in my mind was wearing grey flannel trousers. In short, 
although the materials of remembering are always originals, 
they do not need to be the originals which I think they are; 
and that is the reason why, if we answer question {a) on p. 62 
afiirmatively, as I have suggested that we should, it does not 
commit us also to giving an affirmative anstver to question (i), 
but leaves that open, to be answered on its o\ra merits. 

5. Is remembering always knowing? 

Question (i) is a question not about the materials but about 
the validity of memory judgements. And in the most ordinary 
sense of the word ‘remember’ tlie answer must be No. It is 
.perfectly true that we do often use ‘remember’ in such a way 
that we would not say that “I remember X happening” was 
correct, if X never happened. Before being shomi that X never 
happened, I might say, ‘‘I remember X happening,” and 
afterwards I should say, “I could have sworn that I remem- 
bered X happening, but I admit now that I must have been 
wrong.” In other w'ords, after being shown tirat a particular 
memory judgement is false, we are inclined to say that in that 
case it could not have been memory at all, but something else 
which W'e mistook for memory. In this sense we are using 
‘memory’ in such a way that memory cannot be wrong, that 
we will withhold the name ‘memory’ if it is wrong. But in 
this sense question ih) becomes a wholly trivial and uninter- 
E 
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esting question, asking, ‘‘Provided that ‘I remember’ is used 
only on those occasions when I remember correctly, is remem- 
bering always a case of Imowing?” If by definition remembering 
cannot be wrong, then, provided that I know tliat it cannot 
be wrong, remembering must be a case of knowing — but only 
because I have by definition refused to call it remembering 
unless the memory is correct. But that, of course, proves 
nothing, except perhaps tliat philosophical problems cannot 
be settled in that way by definitions. 

\\Tiat that illustration docs bring out is nevertheless some- 
thing important, namely that the truth of a man’s statement, 
“I remember . . does not ncccssaril}' depend on liis memory 
being correct, let alone on his knowing that it* is correct, but 
on something else; we use “I remember . . as corresponding 
not only to “I know . . but also to “I believe ” \VTule 


the truth of a man’s statement, “I Icnow . . docs depend on 
the rest of liis statement being correct (for we do not allow 
that a man could know' something which was false), tlie same 

does not apply to “I believe ” “I know it is raining” must 

be false if it is not raining, but “I believe it is raining” need 
not be false if it is not raining; for to the truth of ‘‘I believe 
it is raining ’ the question whether it is actually raining or not 
is irrelevant ^what does matter is whether the man thinks it 
is. Similarly, we do not deny the title ‘memory judgement’ to 
^ judgement merely because the judgement is false; we do, 
after all, talk of memory playing queer triclvs, wliich we would 
thought tliat all memory judgements must be true. 

The answ’er, then, to (6) is twofold, (i) If by ‘remembering’ 
we insist on meting ‘remembering correctly’ (as w’c sonieUntes 
A answ'cr is \es. But it is then an uninteresting question, 
and the interesting question instead is, “How' can W’e tell a 
memory from w’hat looks like but is not a memorv' — i.e. a false 
memory judgement?” 

A. , ^ remembering’ w'e mean ‘making a memory 

judgement, then the answer is No. Maybe our language 
always meant one thing and not the 
by ‘remember,’ but the 

we wni'^m ^ mean botli, and that sometimes 

w e would be hard put to it to say which of the two, as opposed 
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to the otlier, wc do mean. (On either version, incidentally, a 
man may be wrong when he ja)'j “I remember X,” even when he 
honestly believes tliat he does remember it. The difference 
comes in w'hen he truthfully says “I remember X”: on version 
(i) he cannot, on version (ii) he still can, be wrong). 

6 . Is rcmejnhertng ever kitozoing? 

I prefer to use ‘memory’ in sense (ii), in the \vider. sense 
which covers all memdry’ JudgemenjK, true or false. In that 
sen^, as we have seen, re'memberihg is"not always linowing, 
for we frequently misfemember.' In this sense, is remembering 
ever knowing? The extreme sceptic is inclined to deny that 
if ’is," for instance on the ground that we have no stronger 
reason for supposing the past to be as we remember it to 
have been than we have for supposing the future will be what 
we tliink it will be. The sceptic is, I think, inclined to confuse 
himself, and to suppose that one cannot know anything unless 
what is known is 7iecessarily true, i.e. could not without self- 
contradiction be asserted to be othenvise. Now, if lie insists 
on restricting knowledge in that way, then of course one 
cannot know that the future will be of a certain sort: although 
it is true that the sun will rise in the east to-morrow, it is not 
necessarily true; there is no logical contradiction involved in 
the suggestion that it will rise in the west for a change, but 
only a disturbing surprise in store for us (that is, if we could 
survive the earth’s change of direction during the night). 

Therefore, in the sceptic’s sense of ‘know,’ even although 
it is in fact true that the sun will rise in the east to-morrow 
(thafit is true you will discover to-morrow), it is not a logically 
necessary truth, and therefore cannot be known. It is logically 
possible that a number of queer and uncomfortable things 
may happen to-night to prevent the sun rising in the east. 
Similarly with memory: although our memories of the past 
interlock and confirm each other in the thorough and systematic 
way that they do, we may be, i.e. it is logically possible that 
we are, all making the same mistake. In that sense of ‘may,’ 
all our memories may be illusory, and we could only describe 
it as fortunate both that our sets of illusions fit in with each 
other and that they enable us to go on living; we might, after 
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way of knowing; all we shall have done will be to lay down 
that as memory does not apprehend necessary truths (for this 
is admitted), by our new convention of language, which con-^ 
fines ‘know’ to the apprehension of necessary truths, ‘^ow’ 
and ‘knowledge’ are linguistically inappropriate words for use 
' i n~(les cnptions of remembering. "Vl^ether remembering ia 
ever a way of knowing is to be decided, not by a linguistic 
fidt, but by (c) giving an analysis of Impwledge (which will, of 
course, involve statements about language), and {b) deciding 
whether memory ever satisfies the conditions of that analysis. 

Whaf we w'ant is to be able to distinguish knowing from 
not know'ing, e.g. from believing, and then to see how' the 
distinction affects memojy judgements. The problem then of 
memo^ judgements is only a special case of the problem of 
the validity of belief in general, and of the' distinction between 
knowledge and belief. MTiat is required is that distinction and 
a criterion for making it.^ It will not be a criterion which I can 
always successfully apply to my memories so as to get the right 
answer. For if it were such a criterion, it would have the 
consequence that I could always tell by inspecting a memory 
situation whether it was a case of knowing or not; and that 
as I know (again by memory) I cannot always do. The only 
way in which I can insure with certainty against never mongly 
claiming to know by memory is by never claiming to know by 
memory at all; and that is a heavier premium than I am pre- 
pared to pay, or than anyone else is, I think, prepared to pay. 

^ This is discussed in Chapter VIII. It should not be necessary to point 
out that, although some remembering is knowing, not all knowing about 
the past is remembering. I know many things about the past, even about 
my past, which I do not remember. The question about memory being) 
knowledge is not whether what I claim to remember did happen to me/ 
or not, but whether my claim to remember it is correct or not. 
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CHAPTER IV 


UNIVERSALS 

1. General words 

Language is so much the most commonly used of all our 
tools for the continuance and improvement of our lives, for 
the promotion of our interests, and often enough for the 
obstruction of others’ interests, that we normally take it for 
granted and show no curiosity about its features or its effi-r 
ciency. We think, quite rightly, if we even ask ourselves the 
question what its function is, that it is to provide a means of 
communicating our thoughts to each other; we would not be 
right if we said that that was its only function, for clearly it 
is not, but we would be right in saying that that is ope of its 
I^ime functions. And the efficiency with which it discharges 
that function depends very largely on its generality. We want 
to be able to talk about objects that are not present at the 
time of speaking, and we want to talk about groups or col- 
lections of objects. Extension of thought beyond the immedi- 
ately here and now is only made possible by the presence in 
a language of general words. Indeed, if we put on one side 
proper names (e.g. ‘John Brown,’ and ‘Washington, D.C.’) 
and indicator words such as ‘this’ and ‘that,’ all the remaining 
words m the English lan^age are general. 

Even proper names, in the sense illustrated, have their 
aspect of generality, for we say, for instance, that there are 
^r more John Broivns in the world than there are Montague 
^gnin that there is more than one place 
called Washmgton; for that reason, if we want to make it 
ci^ that we are referring to the capital of the U.S.A. we add , 
me initials D.C.; and even then we allow that there tnig/d 
be more than one place called Washington, D.C. But most 
° appear to be the names of one particular 

particular place; their whole point and usefulness 
ql; . applied to any one of a whole range of 

objects or activities, e.g. ‘table,’ ‘horse,’ ‘delphinium,’ ‘write,’ 
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‘dislike,’ ‘underneath,’ ‘obscurely,’ and so on, throughout the 
dictionary. 

If a stranger with whom I fall into conversation in an hotel 
complains of the low standard of comfort which the hotel 
provides and says by way of instance, “One of the legs on the 
armchair in my bedroom is missing,’’ I understand perfecdy 
well what he means by the statement, even though I have not 
seen his chair nor know -which is his bedroom. I understand 
what he means, because all the words in his statement (except 
in a special sense ‘m)’-’) are general words: ‘armchair’ is the 
name not of the particular armchair he is referring to, but of 
any armchair at all; ‘missing’ is the name not of a particular 
feature of the particular situation of w'hich he is complaining, 
but of a feature which is common and peculiar to all situations 
from which something is missing; and so also of tlie other 
words in the sentence. Consequently, as long as I know what 
an armchair is, what a leg is, what it is for something to be 
missing, etc., I shall understand his statement, and I shall 
be able to make a suitable reply. 

Thanks to the generality of words, we do not need to have 
had personal experience of an object or a state of affairs before 
we may understand and make statements about it. Still more 
obviously is this the case where the statement is a general 
statement, e.g. a causal statement, such as “Electricity costs 
are governed by coal costs.” In making that statement I am 
not maldng a historical assertion about the way in which my 
electricity bills have risen as miners’ wages have risen. I am 
not making an assertion about any partiadar situation at all, 
although I may either have many such assertions in mind at 
the time or be able to produce them as evidence for my state- 
ment if challenged. My statement itself is a generalization, 
asserting that wherever coal costs fluctuate electricity costs 
fluctuate correspondingly; I am supposing it to refer not merely 
to all past cases of fluctuations in coal costs, but to any future 
cases as well. It is in fact what has sometimes been called an 
“open” statement, because it refers not to any one particular 
situation or to a number of particular situations, but to all (or 
any) situations of a certain sort. To understand my statement 
and to refute it (e.g. by calling my attention to hydro-electric 
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systems) you do not need ever to have paid an electricity bill 
in your life. Thanks again to the generality of words, as long 
as you know what electricity and coal are (in tlie sense in which 
most people reading this book are likely to Imow what they 
are), and how tlie cost of one thing can depend on the cost 
oTsomething else, you will understand my statement, “Elec-, 
trici^ costs are governed by coal costs.” 

2. Are getie^l words names of unwersals? 

Frbm'a ver}' early period in the history' of thought philo- 
sophers have found problems in the generality of words. It 
is easy enough to see what a proper name is tlie name of, viz. 
the particular person or place whose name it is. But what is 
a general word, such as ‘table’ or ‘missing’ the name of? True, 
philosophers have not always, although they have often, 
approached the problem from the angle of language. Disregard- 
"’ords of any given language, experience provides us 
With many instances of exact or approxiinate repetitions of 
earlier exyieriences: in the course of a man’s life he sees many 
tables, and recognizes tliem all as tables. Each of them is 
paiticular^^in^that he sees it at some specific time and place, 
and ni^th'at sense every table is different from every other; 
they^may be qualitatively different, too, varying in shape or 
j;?? colour or number of legs, etc.; but despite the numerical 
which there must be and the qualitative differences 
which there may be, diere is a certain form or pattern common 
to them all, that they are all tables. 

Hence, we get the traditional metaphysical picture of the 
wor , as ^de up of individual substxmces, each characterized 
y Its attributes, the essential difference between the two being 
a a substance is a particular belonging to only one place at 
ny one time, while an attribute may belong to a variety of 
p aces at^ a time, according as whether there are substances 

PJ'ices at that time. Whereas 
icu ar table which is in my dining-room now is not now, 

a T''’ somewhere else, the attribute of being 

room taneously belongs to the object in my dining- 

bedrn'nm n of Others in my kitchen, another in my 

> n , in fact, to all the objects at present existing 
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anywhere which are tables. The distinction between a sub- 
stance and its attributes has traditionally been known as the 
distinction between particulars and universals. For approxi- 
mately the last two thousand five hundred years philosophers 
have been asking themselves what universals are. What 
philosophers have been asking for is not examples of universals, 
but a definition of a universal, an answer to the question what 
sort of thing a universal is; or, again, in terms of language, 
what it is that a general word is the name of, if it is the name 
of anything at all. 

Now, in trying to discuss the problem of universals, one 
immediately runs into the initial difficulty, that we are using a 
number of technical terms, or pairs of correlative technical 
terms, which tend to be defined in terms of each other. For 
instance, what is a general word? Answer, a general word 
(examples ‘table,’ ‘monkey,’ ‘docile,’ etc.) is a w’ord which 
designates not a particular, but a characteristic oi attribute 'of 
particulars, i.e. a universal. What is a universal? Apswer i, 
a universal is whatever is designated by a general word, such 
as ‘table,’ ‘monkey,’ ‘docile,’ etc. Answer 2, a universal is 
whatever characterizes, but is to be distinguished from, par- 
ticulars. What is a particular? Answer, a particular is what has 
a specific date, or a specific date and place. But what does one 
mean by saying of something with a specific date and place 
that it is a particular? Not that it belongs to its specific date 
and place rather than to some other specific date and place, 
for if it did belong to the latter it would still be a particular. 
Then one means, by calling a thing a particular, that it belongs 
to some or otlier specific date and place. But what does not 
belong to some or other specific date and place? Answer, a 
universal. 

The difficulty of avoiding such circularities has suggested 
to some philosophers that the reason why the problem of 
universals has not been satisfactorily solved even after two 
thousand years is that there is really no problem to solve; it 
has suggested to them that the whole discussion is a philo- 
sophical muddle which only needs to be shown to be a muddle 
to be dropped, in short that the best way to lay the ghost is 
to stop chasing it. As, however, I am not satisfied that the prob- 
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lem is simply a philosopher’s muddle, and as in any case some 
supposed muddle is necessary to an 
understanding of other topics in the theory of knowledge, I 
propose to discuss it briefly. 

begin by putting forward as a provisional descrip- 
o a umversal that it is what is common to all ohjects 

e.g., Whatever is 

‘tnbif. ’ normall}'- call by the name 

nfurLot ^ be noted, is not offered as a definition 

^ ^ definition it could hardly be accepted 
of thp uiajor questions in the history 

of ohiVf't there be a universal common to a group 

can tiiprp’ they have no common name? And secondly, 

were tnlcAn ^ ^triTOrsals without instances? If our statement 
havp to efinition, the answer to both questions would 

ouestion CP ° /aeie such an answer to the first 

about 1 absurdly wrong, and although disagreement 

wider vet Jt^L second question has been 

therefore been disagreement; it would hardly, 

make such stage so to define a universal as to 

All impossible. 

somethi?aS^"® ^ there is 

that in that cp above description, and therefore 

SSiSte^ to co'f }^^™als. For Lll that one is 

first that we 'dn ^p’ that there are universal is, 

proper name for ’ ^ general instead of inventing a 

we refer bv thp^c common to all objects to tvhich 

. begins is at the np-vt^^ general word. "Where disagreement 
a group of particular/ ^®h what is common to 

to"I g^oupTp'rt/ulars"’ Th 

problem of an^vering these^^esC^"" 


^ t//eonM of universals 

question whaUs^^^on^m^”'*"'^^^ ansv'er to the 

Aristotle did agree in oerta' ^ of particulars, Plato and 
Realists. According to Plam and may both be called 

» a universal is a substantive, an 
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entity which not only does not depend on the mind for its 
existence, but does not require particulars either. It has its 
being in a non-temporal, non-spatial world quite independent 
of the world of space and time as we know it, and consequently 
although the existence of particulars in the latter does logically 
depend on the existence of universals in the former, the con- 
verse is not true; the universal Table would continue to be 
although all tables should disappear from our world and no 
table ever be thought of, let alone constructed, again. What, 
therefore, is common to a group of particulars called by the 
same name is that each of them stands in a certain (and 
identical) relationship to the same substantial entity or uni- 
versal, the exact nature of the relationship being something 
which Plato never succeeded in explaining, even to his own 
satisfaction. 

Aristotle, on the other hand, not only could not accept 
Plato’s mysterious realm of substantive universals, but found 
it quite unnecessary. For him, a universal was not a sub- 
stantive at all, but a characteristic or property. That is to say, 
it was essentially something which belonged to particulars, 
and was as logically dependent on them as they on it. Just as 
there could be no tables, unless the objects each possessed the 
characteristic of being a table, so there could be no such 
characteristic unless there were tables, real or imagined. 

One might point the contrast between the t\vo theories by 
saying that the appropriate part of speech to use for Plato’s 
universals would be nouns, and the appropriate part of speech 
for Aristotle’s would be adjectives. That would be far from 
giving the whole story, but it would be sufficient for our 
purposes. Now, altliough they differ on that point, whether 
a universal is an independent substance or a dependent property, 
they agree in being Realists, i.e. in holding that universals are 
what they are quite independent of the existence and nature of 
human or any other minds. If there were no minds, there 
could be no knowledge of universals, but to say that is very 
different from saying tliat if there were no minds tliere could 
be no universals to be known. Plato and Aristotle would agree 
both in accepting the first and in rejecting the second of those 
ttvo hypothetical propositions. 
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They are agreed, ‘‘too, on two further points of some 
relevance: first, that a general word is, strictly, a proper name; 
and secondly, that apprehending a universal is or involves an 
intellectual intuition of some kind. (By saying that they are 
agreed on those points I mean that their theories conunit them 
to accepting those points, not necessarily that they explicitly 
said at any time that they did accept them.) A general word 
will be^ a proper name, because it is the name of one and only 
one thing, and because it stands in the same relationship to 
that thing as any person’s proper name stands to him. We saw 
^rlier that the word ‘table’ is unlike the name ‘Montague 
Pinchm^on, because although the former is not the name of 
^y particular spatio-temporal object, the latter is such a name. 
But, according to Plato’s theory, although the word ‘table’ 
would be the name of any particular spatio-temporal object, 
It would be the name of a single non-spatial, non-temporal 
o ject, namely, that entity by their relation to which all tables 

to Aristotle’s theory, although 
able 'woiild be the name neither of any particular spatio- 
temporal object nor of a Platonic entity, it would be the name 
or a single feature shared by all tables. For each of them, then; 
table is a proper name, private and personal, in the one case 
to a substance, in the other to a property. 

Again, they would be agreed that awareness of universals 
IS, or involves, ^ intellectual intuition, Plato because in being 
°i,^ 1 ? Table I am being acquainted with some- 

belongs to a world quite different from that in 
senses operate, and Aristotle because although by 
^ this table, that table, and the 

of npri-o' being aware of them as tables (which is part 

sen^p ^ doing more than accepting or recording 

and noticing a single feature common 

actof intpU ^ these objects, and this noticing is an 

Table ^ insight, of being acquainted with the universal 

4- Criticisms of Plato 

theori^? advantages and disadvantages of the two 

theory was from the first subjected to a number 
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of criticisms, by Plato himself and by Aristotle, into the details 
of which it is unnecessary to go here; most of them concern 
the relationship between the world of particulars and the world 
of universals, e.g. what exactly is or can be the relationship 
between any given table and the universal Table? More general 
difficulties concern (a) the intelligibility of the theory, and (b) 
the evidence for it. We are asked to believe in the existence 
of a world of entities quite distinct from the spatial and tem- 
poral world with which we are all familiar. It is easy enough 
to imagine such a world if we are allowed to think of it as a 
foreign country across the sea from ours, or as a world some- 
where outside the planet on which we live, or outside the 
solar system within which our planet circulates. That is, 1 
think, the way in which most of us persuade ourselves that we 
understand Plato’s theory when we are first introduced to it 
and made to discuss it — as being something rather like but 
also very unlike the world with which we are already familiar. 
But, of course, such an approach is hopelessly illegitimate. 
This world of substantial entities exists, and is , quite distinct 
from our own; but what do we mean by saying that it exists? 
or that it is separate from our world? We have got to mean 
by saying that it exists something totally unlike what we mean 
when we say of anything else that it exists. But how can we 
begin to do that, if the only meaning (or meanings) we have 
got for the word ‘exists’ is what we use when w'e say of anything 
belonging to our world that it exists? Can we, if we (as ■we 
should) insist on using words as having cash value and not 
simply as counters in a game or ritual, attach any meaning 
at all to the phrase “timeless entity”?^ Not only can I not 
understand what a timeless entity would be, but I find that 
how'ever much I try to extend and torture the meanings of 
the two words I cannot interpret either in such a way that it 
can be combined with the other tvithout self-contradiction. 
However, Plato’s theory still has its defenders; I only wish I 
could imderstand what they are saying. 

^ Plato himself nowhere, I think, uses a Greek phrase, of which "timeless 
entity” would be a translation; and therefore, it might be said, this criticism 
hardly applies to him. However, he certainly thought universals were 
entities and that they were eternal. If by ‘eternal’ he meant ‘lasting for 
ever,’ his theory is saved at least from the charge of self-contradiction. 
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Difficulty (i) can be raised by asking the question, what 
reason can be offered why we should accept such a theor}'? 
No direct evidence is or could be offered, no evidence, that is, 
which would take the form of producing a universal for 
inspection and showing that it is an object of just the kind 
which the theory said it was. Normall}', w’hen I say that 
sometliing is an object of a certain sort and am asked to show 
that it is, I produce the thing, if I can find it, and display it 
to my doubter in a way which will reveal its character to him, 
E.g. I show that the cooked flesh of a turkey is white meat 
by producing a cooked turkey for inspection; I show that a 
piece of curtain material is not opaque, as the shopkeeper claims 
it is, by putting a light behind it and seeing the light through 
it; and so on. But no such metliod is available or ever has 
been, as far as I know, claimed to be available for showing that 
universals are timeless entities of the kind that they are accord- 
ing to Plato’s theory. The only evidence for the theory would 
come from a transcendental argument, i.e. an argument of 
the form that although we do not know directly that there are 
simh entities (as we can know' directl)' that turkey’s meat is 
white), ^ yet we know indirectly that there must be, because 
otherwise our actual experience would not be of the kind that 
of this kind, made more familiar by Kant, 
should always be^ approached w'ith suspicion, because it is 
only too easy to invent a solution to a problem and yet to 
persuade oneself and others that one has not invented, but 
discovered it. 


Supporters of Plato’s theory are faced w'ith the charge 
^t)t a theory backed up by any positive evidence at 
all, but an elaborate piece of mythology designed to fill a gap 
m a story, and I do not Imow w'hat their answer would be. 

experience of the world and our use of language 
rlnpc •+ ^ some sense or other universals are necessary. But 

supposing that we are 
entities? Tt ^ mysterious world of eternal 

if it coiilH , I think, only provide us with such a reason 

of iinivelS ’ that all other accounts 
tinSw V" ^ economy and for dis- 

g eory from mythology should make us very 
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cautious in reaching the conclusion that all other theories of 
universals are false. 

One point that seems to have weighed very heavily with 
Plato in adopting his theory is that it makes it possiWe for 
there to be universals without any instances; and it must be 
admitted that it does make it possible. Plato believed not only 
that there might be such universals, but that there actually 
were, and that we knew that there were, notably the universals 
of mathematics and ethics. We know what a Euclidean triangle 
is, what it is for two figures to be equal in area, what a per- 
fectly just action is; and yet we have never come across an 
instance of any of them. For the sides of any triangle drawn 
on paper or blackboard, however carefully they are dravm, 
can be shown by sufficiently close measurement to deviate in 
some degree or other from being perfectly straight; and its 
angles can be shown to add up to somewhat more or some- 
what less than 180°. The supposed equality of two given areas 
is always only approximate, only accurate to a certain degree 
of error. And although we say of an action performed that it 
was the just (or the right or the good) thing to do, we can 
always imagine how it might have been somewhat better. 

There, then, are three cases of universals, which appear 
to have no actual instances, but with which we are perfectly 
familiar. That there should be such universals presents no diffi- 
culties for a Platonic theory, according to which the existence 
of universals in their w'orld is logically independent of the 
existence of particulars in their world. And to account for our 
knowing such universals Plato makes up a legend, that our 
learning by experience in our present life is really a matter 
of recollecting what we knew before our incarnation, and that 
given certain stimuli in experience, i.e. seeing roughly tri- 
angular diagrams drawn on paper, we are reminded of what 
we once knew but had until now forgotten, namely, the 
universal Triangle; similarly with Equality, Justice, and any 
other imiversals,^ the apparent instances of which are only 
apparent, only approximations to instances. 

^ Indeed, according to one line of Platonic thought, the same account 
will have to be given of all universals, Jts none of them has instances which 
are more than approximate. 


I 
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wc need univcrsals •without instances, and how 
we could be aware of tliem, arc questions which must be 
deferred. They arc mentioned here because belief in the need 
for tliem seems strongly to have influenced Plato’s general 
view of univcrsals. 


5. Critidms of Aristotle 

The Aristotelian theory', that a universal is a property 
simple or complex, common to a number of instances, has 
had on the wliolc a much stronger hold on pliilosophers, 
mainly, I think, because it seems so much more a common 
sense theory'. It does not require us to postulate the existence 
of entities for which wc have no direct evidence, and it main- 
tains that all that needs to be said about univcrsals can be said 
wholly in terms of the world of our everyday' experience. Few 
philosophers have not at some time or other found themselves 
attracted by it, because it seems, like so much that Anstotle 
eminently sensible.* Nevcrtlrelcss, I am doubtful 
whetlicr it can be accepted as it stands, and that for two 
principal reasons. 


elifiiculties, like one of the puzzles 
over Plato, concerns die intelligibility of the theory. We are 
asked to suppose that there is something common to a number 
o instances, diat diis somediing is a feature or property', and 
w-e are to call this somediing a universal. We cannot reasonably, 
o ject to the final request, if we can accept die first two sup- 
positions. But can we accept them? What is meant by ‘feature 
number of instxmccs?’ In one sense, one has no 
aimculty whatever in answering diat quesrion. One can easily 
, construct, or imagine situations in which we would 
orma ly say diat a single feature was common to a number of 
we speak of a family' nose appearing on 
wtipn persisting through several generations, or 

uSp '■*>”'=ties of apple that, although they are 

cornmnn tv. every respect, they possess one feature in 
1 that they are good keepers. That is to say, we have 


lectJ^ Professor H. H. Price in his 

*946), who argues more aS1"ri^“t^"g,l 
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an accepted use for a phrase such as ‘feature common to a 
number of instances,’ and, broadly speaking, we can recognize 
cases where it would be applicable. 

But this usage and this recognizability are the basic facts 
of the case, which a theory of universals must attempt to 
explain. If an Aristotelian theory is correct, it is so not because 
it allows us to have a usage for ‘feature common to a number 
of instances,’ and to recognize cases of it, for in that it would 
not be distinguished from any other theory, but because it 
gives a satisfactory account of what it is for a feature to be 
common to a number of instances. It is w'hen it goes to take 
this step, the step which marks it off from any other theory 
of universals, that I fail to understand what it is saying; There 
are various ways in which the notion of something being 
common to a number of other things or being shared by them 
can be understood, but none seems legitimate here. Two or 
more people huddling together for warmth can share the same 
rug, in the sense that they squeeze themselves or a part of 
themselves under a part of it; they can share the same fire, or 
the same room, or the same table, or the same bowl of soup, 
and so on; they can have a number of interests or maladies or 
friends in common, and so on. If one took just those examples 
alone and studied them, one would find a bewildering variety 
of senses of ‘sharing’ or ‘having in common.’ But what char- 
acterizes them all is that what is said to be shared or had in 
common is itself as much a particular as the persons sharing it. 
Therefore none of these notions will serve to explain ' the 
Aristotelian notion of a feature being common to^ number of 
instances, because in its case, although the instances are 
particular, the feature is expressly non-particular. And if we 
consequently exclude any usage in which what is common is 
a particular, I fail to see what meaning can be given to the 
phrase ‘feature common to a number of instances,’ if\we try 
to mean anything more by it than what was described ’in the 
previous paragraph. 

If that is all we do mean it is unobjectionable, but it does not 
support (or count against) an Aristotelian theory of universals. 
All that we would then be meaning would be that a number 
of tilings were (to some degree or other) like each other; and 
F 
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that things arc like or unlike cacli other is what wc far more 
often do say than tltat they possess some feature or quality in 
common. But if -we arc to mean something more than that 
(and the theory’s objections to a Similarity view of universals 
indiaitc, as wc shall see, that something more is to be meant), 
and if we cannot follow any of the other usages of- ‘common’ 
or ‘being shared b)’,’ all of which are vitiated by what is common 
being as much a particular as arc the things which have it in 
common, tlicn an Aristotelian theory appears to be as unintelli- 
gible in its own direction as a Platonic theory is in its direction. 

Ihe second diflicult}’, perhaps, arises out of our inability 
to answer tire first. If we try to imagine a uni%'crsal which is 
ex.actly the same in each of its instances, so drat they, as far 
as instantiating it is concerned, are dill'ercnt only numerically 
and not qualitatively, then it becomes hard to find many eases 
where a universal could plausibly be suggested to occur in this 
way. Certainly, wc classify pm-ticulars, according as diey re- 
semble each other, or according as they have certain features 
in common (if drat way of putting it is preferred), but how 
very seldom do the particulars which we classify together 
cXiKtly resemble each odier, and how seldom are drey totally 
different from odier particulars wliich wc do not classify with 
thcni, and how often do we have to decide by decree or con- 
venton about borderline cases. An Aristotelian theory 
mislrad^ because it makes us think drat objects can be par- 
cc e off into neat and sharply divided compartments, accord- 
irrg as c.ach object possesses a certain characteristic or a certain 
other characteristic, because it suggests drat the divisions 
etween natural lands arc real and precise, and because it 
sugg^ts tliat uiiiyersals are things which wc discover instead 
t being partly things which wc invent. Zoologists, for instance, 
ibw ^ aiicmones as animal, although drey grow as veget- 
as power of locomotion; the flower known 

vegetable, although, like die sea 
is a vast hn (insects) by trapping; and diere 

and veiTpt LI which can be dmded into animal 

and vegetable only by arbitration or convention. 

tables more familiar cases of artefacts, such as 

ry reader of diis book knoivs in the ordinary way 
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what a table is (I am not referring at all to the multiplication 
tables, to tables for determining the date of Easter, etc.). 
What, then, is common to all tables? We might be inclined to 
answer that tables have in common two connected features, 
(a) that their top surface is flat and uniform, and (b) that they 
are used for putting things on. But just how flat and how 
uniform must the surface be for the object to be a table? 
\Vhen we go for a picnic and, finding a more or less flat-topped 
rock or tree-stump, say, “Let’s use this for a table,” is it a 
table or is it not? How is one to decide such a question? Is it 
not a question of the sort that one decides not by discovering 
an answer but by choosing what shall be the answer, like the 
editor whose decision in a newspaper competition is final? 
We may decide to call it a table, because we think that someone 
deliberately put it there to be used as a table, or that however 
it came to be there and to have the shape it has it is frequently 
used as a table by picnic parties; or, as is more common, simply 
because it will serve us as a table on this occasion. As children, 
we are inclined to say, “Let’s pretend it’s not a rock but a 
table” (as though it could not be both); as adults, having' 
forgotten how to pretend, or not being sure of the border- 
line of pretending, we are inclined to say “Let’s use it as' a 
table.” 

The point is that we are not really unsure whether a certain 
universal is there or not. If we are unsure about anything at 
all, it is about degrees of likeness or unlikeness: as something 
to put plates on the rock is pretty good, for lemonade bottles 
or thermos flaslis it may be all right if we choose our spots 
carefully, but as a surface for writing a letter on it would be 
useless. That is, there seem to be two sides to the matter: 
whether it is a table depends first on how far its dissimilarities 
go from what we would ordinarily call a table, and, secondly, 
on how far we are prepared to go before we say that the dis- 
similarities are too great for it to be called a table. Now, that 
is surely something much more like the editor’s decision 
being final than looking for, and perhaps finding, something 
which was w'aiting there to be found all the time. 

Again, what is the universal feature common to aeroplanes? 
If we are asked what an aeroplane is, we may start, say, by 
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thinking of something like a Spitfire, or a Heinkel, or a Dakota, 
i.e. of something powered by an engine (or more than one) 
and controlled by a pilot. (We put in the engine to distinguish 
it from a glider.) But, of course, it does not have to be con- 
trolled by a pilot. For it can be controlled electrically by a 
rnan on the ground. Or, in that case, shall we decide to call 
him the pilot? We can or not, as we please; on the whole, we 
do not. It can still be an aeroplane, then, although there is 
nobody on board. Is it an aeroplane only if it can be controlled 
while in flight? or also if tlie controls arc set before launching? 
We tend, at present, to sa}' die first, but it appears to be a 
choice of convenience; for we no longer have the clear-cut 
distinction between die flying macliine’ which canies its own 
source of power and a projected missile which does not; Vis, 
v 2S, and other similar projectiles ended all that. If we called 
the latter not aeroplanes but flying bombs, it may have been 
because they were not controllable after launching, although 
more probably it was due to their being designed to explode 
on impact at die end of their flight (as though that prevented 
• ^ being aeroplanes). The glider bomb was controllable 
in flight, but was not called an aeroplane, again perhaps because 
it was intended to hit a target and, hitting it, to explode. As 
new flying machines come along, making furtlier and further 
departures from die objects which the Wright brothers urged 
into die air, we have no real difficulty in accommodating them 
as aeroplanes or not as aeroplanes. We have no difficulty, 
because we are prepared to do what other people do, because 
1 e desi^ers, makers, and aeronaudeal correspondents 
(especially ^e latter) call them aeroplanes, then they are 
aeroplanes. Once more the editor’s decision is final, 
n,, in- seems to come to this, that we decide whether 

ln<i ^ certain sort, not by discovering whether it 

?nr rn iTi complex of features) exaedy like a feature 

covprin possessed by certain other objects, but by dis- ■. 

^ vaguer, somediing that has been called a 
and treat general, we may take various specimens 

are more or ^1^ standard objects, calling all objects that 
we mav and objects of the same sort. But 

y do vary the elasticity allowed in “more or less 
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like,” and we may and do vary our standard objects. The 
standard aeroplane has long ceased to be a meccano-like bi- 
plane. 

Nevertheless, it will be said, although this account may 
show that the classification of complex objects into natural or 
into artificial lands is a much less neat and tidy business than 
could be wished, yet it does not dispose of an Aristotelian 
theory. For the difficulty itself allows that there are likenesses 
and unlikenesses; and how can any two objects be alike, 
however remotely, unless they are alike in some respect? We 
cannot regard similarity as a primitive fact, for it always depends 
on a feature common to the objects compared. True, we often 
enough assert similarity without specifying the respect, e.g., 
“How like his mother he is”; but in such cases we are always 
talking elliptically, not specifying the respect because it is so 
obvious that we do not need to point it out, or because we are 
too lazy to point it out. We could, we think, point it out if 
challenged (“He has got the same retrousse nose”), just as we 
could, if we must, expand the elliptical statement, “How tall 
your boy is,” into “How much taller your boy is than mine 
(or than most boys of his age, etc.).” Now, in general, it must 
be admitted, we do not think it sensible to say that two things 
are alike unless we are also prepared to indicate, however 
vaguely, the respect in which they are alike, although I am 
not sure that to such a general rule there are not exceptions: 
for instance, it seems possible to detect a similarity between 
two smells or two tastes, and yet to be quite incapable of 
ansM'ering the question in what way they are alike. But even 
if apparent exceptions can be brought into line, so that all 
similarities are similarities in a certain respect, that by itself 
will not establish an Aristotelian theory. It would bring us 
back once more against the question of intelligibility; for if 
the respect in which the objects are similar is a single feature 
; common to them, we shall be none the wiser until we have 
discovered what it is for a feature to be common to them. 
I think that an analysis can be given, although not of an 
Aristotelian kind, but discussion of it must be deferred until 
later in the chapter. 
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6. No unhcrsah without imtmwcs 

If an Aristotelian tlicory of universals is true, it would 
follow from its definition of a universal that, there could be no 
universals witliout instances. And this has been alleged as an 
objection against tlie theory, on tlie ground that there clearly 
are such univcr^ls, e.g. those in which, as we saw earlier, 
Plato was most interested. Now, one could only refute that 
objection either by showing a priori that an Aristotelian theor}' 
must be true, and that therefore there could be no such 
unbersals, or by showing, with regard to any suggested 
unhersal, that it has instances. The former method is not 
open to me, and the latter would take far too long to work 
out here. I must therefore dogmatically record my belief that 
there are no universals without instances,* and therefore that 
me supposition that there are does not militate against an 
•tostotelian theory; and I shall illustrate it by one e,\ample, 
the case of straightness. 

•II of space insist on a very brief and summary 

ulustotion, although a really satisfactory' account would 
require rnany pages; for the word ‘straight’ appears to stand 
tor a considerable variety' of related but distinguishable notions, 
ome efined, some undefined, such that no one account can 
cover them all. Nevertlieless, something pre- 
ftio ^ here, the relevant sense of ‘straight’ being 

in which we define a Euclidean triangle as a three- 

being straight. The only 
inci-ono ®nggcsting that Straight is a universal without 
straioh^ whenever we examine an alleged instance of 

so carefully enough, we can find some flaw in it, 

A Hop h longer say tliat the line is perfectly straight, 

eye but win bp perfectly straight to the naked 

Stlv i I full of kinks and gaps by a suffi- 

we have ^^gnify^ng glass. Consequently, it seems that 

lines anvwbprp^ that, although there are no perfectly straight 
we have' in f ’ t ® universal Straight, because 

we use as much in 
j - ^ straight as we would if we could find a 

am talking of simple characteristics only, not of complex. 
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line to be accepted as straight. Therefore, we shall have to 
admit at least one universal without instances, an admission 
consistent with a Platonic but not with an Aristotelian tlieory 
of universals. 

Now, on that argument several comments may be made. 
First, it calls for the obvious and frequently given answer, that 
our line did look straight. Closer study with a more powerful 
lens revealed the kink, but did not alter the fact that it did 
look straight before, i.e. that it did look exact!}’’ what a line 
would look like if it were straight, however closely and minutely 
examined. In other words, the line looking straight is epistemo- 
logically an instance of the universal Straight, a fact which is 
not undone by the line under the magnifying glass (which, in 
any case, looks vastly different from the line seen by the naked 
eye) not looking straight. 

This, in turn, raises the query whether the contrast betv'een 
a line’s looking straight and its being straight is not in fact 
misleading. It certainly suggests that, quite apart from the 
shape a line looks to have there is also a shape which it has, 
and which may be quite different. But do we not mean by the 
shape which the line has the shape which it looks to have 
under certain specifiable conditions? We all, know when we 
should say that ^e lines marking out a tennis court are straight 
and when they are not. Are we to say that no ploughman ever 
draws his furrows straight? True, what would satisfy us as 
tennis umpires or as judges in ploughing competitions would 
not pass our tests as inspectors of precision instruments. But 
that' suggests that a line’s being straight is relative to the pur- 
pose for which it is drawn and to the measurement used. If 
the edges of two surfaces have to be straight so that they will 
fit each other exactly and will slide against each other smoothly, 
then the margin of clearance which may be allowed between 
them will be smaller or greater according as the surfaces are, 
say, a piston and the wall of a cylinder in which it moves, or 
a sliding wooden panel in a wall and the groove in which it 
moves. 

It apprars that whether a line is straight depends on the 
standard of measurement with which we compare it, and that 
the notion of a line being straight without reference to any 
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Standard of measurement is an empty notion. Consequently, 
if to say tliat tliere arc no perfectly straight lines is to say that 
there are no lines which are straight unless relative to an 
accepted standard, then we should agree. But we would not 
then be agreeing that straightness is a universal without 
mstances: in the one sense (relative) straightness is a universal 
with instances, in tlic otlicr suggested sense (absolute) straight- 
ness is not a universal at all, i.e. the word ‘straight’ stands 
for nothing. 


7. Similarity theories 

Dissatisfaction with Realist tlicories of universals, both in 
their Platonic and in their Aristotelian form, led to tlie e\’olu- 
tion of a radically different type of theory', according to which 
^ ^ entity at all, whether substantival or 

adjectival. On tliis theory, of which there are several v'ariations, 
a universal is defined in terms of particulars and of the relation 
of resemblance between them; it is thus more like Aristotle 
than I lato, in that a uni\'ersal is essentially’ definable cmly in 
terms of particulars, and therefore could not be at all in the 
absence of instances, but it is unlike Aristotle in tliat it does 
not a ow a universal to be a feature reproduced in a number 
ot pamculars, numerically identical in each of them. According 
to this theory', which may be labelled the Resemblance or 
imi anty tlieory', the qualities of any’ given object are as 
T ^o^lized as the object itself. If I have two 
r ^ same composition, size, and colour, one 

•'>nd the other on the 
piece behind me, then the redness and roundness of 
the one on the table are themselves on the table, and so are to 

whirhT^K "“td roundness of the other, 

mantelpiece. That is, although 
Sme in which the redness of both balls is the 

red is another sense in which they are different: each 

it charaetpri^ peculiar to the particular billiard ball w'hich 
balls is thp sense in which the redness of both 

on. i. .»,c.ly'SL'*,he°S 
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8. Nominalim 

It might be suggested that not all variations of the Resemb- 
lance theory would agree even over the short distance so far 
covered. The case of Nominalism might be urged, as certainly 
being a theory according to which universals are to be defined 
in terms of resemblance, but requiring the particulars only 
to resemble each other in being called by the same name. 
But, as far as I am aware, this extreme form of Nominalism, 
according to which all that is common to a group of particulars 
(or the only respect in which they resemble each other) is 
their being called by the same name, has never been seriously 
held by anybody except Humpty Dumpty, and by him only 
over a very restricted range at anj' given time. 

If all that is common, say, to the class of cows is their all 
being called by the name ‘cow,’ then clearly whether any 
given object is to be called a cow will have to be decided either 
arbitrarily or conventionally. If my cow calves, its offspring 
become cows only if I call them cows, and impose my will 
on all who have occasion to call them anything at all, or if 
my farmhands, neighbours, etc., freely agree with me to call 
them cows; and the visiting townsman who, pointing at one 
of them, asks whether it is a cow or a bull, will not deserve 
my scorn for his ignorance of the facts of nature, but will 
have asked a perfectly sensible question. Now, of course, such 
a Nominalism has only to be stated for it to be seen to be far 
too silly a theory for anybody to hold. Deciding that a certain 
object is a cow is not at all like naming a baby or a ship. We 
may, indeed, when in doubt about an object, ask our question 
in the form, “What sort of animal do you call that?”; we are 
just as likely to ask the question that way as in the form, 
“What sort of animal is that?” But that does not support this 
Nominalism, because, having received the answer that it is 
an okapi, we should think it quite natural and sensible (but 
perhaps totally unnecessary) to say, as we point to a similar 
animal sharing the same enclosure, “And that is an okapi, 
too.” If this form of Nominalism were true, that last remark, 
so far from being a statement of the obvious, would be a quite 
unwarrantable leap in the dark. 
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9. Hobbes’s Nominaltsni 

, A HiilcJer form of Nominalism has been advanced, notably 
y that nowadays unduly neglected philosopher, Thomas 
lobbes. He held tliat a group of particulars resembled each 
other in being called by the same name, but he also held— 
and tills is the imporhint point — that each of these particulars 
lias called bj' the same name as tlie rest because it resembled 
the rest m some other way besides merely being called by the 
same name. “A jnan denotes any one of a multitude of men, 
and a philosopher any one of many pliilosophcrs, by reason of 
But if it is this similitude which constitutes 
eac o these persons being a philosopher, and their similitude 
IV philosopher is only derivative from tliat, why 

• , . '^uubes be ranked among the Nominalists? The ansiver 

Ki’if ^ certainly does soy that nothing is universal 

r,K; ^ word, or that nothing is common to a group of 

bjects apart from their being called by the same name.® 
ivj ®?. ®^y'ug (apart from our original difficulty about extreme 

IS failing to notice a distinction about words 
modem logicians to make, viz. the 
Take the word 'red’ . 

on thio no P f ^ assert that the word ‘red’ occurs ten times 
or that ^ 'f ^ same meaning wherever it occurs, 

to tlin ‘rouge’ in French, I am referring 

manifest^ ^*®^‘uguisliing it from its different 

mmfaiJorfi; handTin reading a book I 

from his nopl- r handkerchief hung down 

‘red’ nrecedpd^i’l m sentence the word 

to the^token wn bandkerchief,’ I should be referring 

rences of thp rJV one of the particular occur- 

mVke the d si'^- do not normally bother to 

‘reds’ on this^” , equally readily say, “I can sec ten 

page.” However^ ns 

ance we should’ r Philosophical import- 

e M e should realize that in the first of tliose Pvo sentences 

but names; for the^thinns being nothing in the world uniTCrsal 

singular.” named are every one of them individual and 
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I am referring to token words and in the second to a type 
word; and the last word in each of those two sentences is a 
token word ‘page’ (i.e. two token words altogether), each of 
them being a token of the one type word ‘page.’ Token and 
type are so related that successive tokens of the same type 
mean the same as each other; e.g. ‘page’ in the first sentence 
means the same as ‘page’ in the second sentence. 

Now, because he failed to make the distinction, Hobbes 
did not see that the sense in which a name is common to a 
group of particulars each of which is called by it is the type 
sense, and that each time any one of the group is named a 
different token is used. If he had made the distinction, he 
would have realized not only that a numerically different 
token is used each time, but also that tokens of a single type 
may vary qualitatively, too. The way ‘cold’ sounds if I say it 
when I have a cold is very different from the way it sounds 
when I have not, and both are different from the way ‘cold’ 
sounds when I am shivering with cold; my general pronuncia- 
tion is very different from that of someone less impervious to 
the influence of the such as a true Cockney, or an 

Australian, or a New Yorker. And the way I write ‘cold’ 
varies slightly every time I write it; again, ‘cold’ is different 
from ‘COLD,’ but both alike mean cold. Further, to suppose, 
as Hobbes seems to have supposed, that there is something 
literally common to and identical in every instance of a given 
word is not only to obliterate the type-token distinction, and 
to ignore the considerable qualitative variations in tokens of 
the same type, but it is also to reintroduce an Aristotelian 
theory, with its attendant difficulties, making the universal 
now not a single identical feature common to a number of 
instances, but a single identical name common to them. 

If an Aristotelian theory is objectionable, it is not redeemed 
simply by substituting a name for a feature. That is to say, 
a Nominalist must explain what he means by saying that a 
single name is common to a group of particulars, i.e. that two 
tokens are tokens of the same type. And it seems that Hobbes 
would have to say the same thing about words as he already 
says about things, that there is a relation of similarity between 
this token ‘cow’ and that token ‘cow,’ but not between either 
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of them and this token ‘horse,’ just as there is a relation of 
siniilarity between this cow and that cow, but not between 
either of them and tin's horse. ^\Tiat would be meant, then, 
by saying that a general word is a name common to a group of 
particulars is tliat for each of them (and on each occasion 
that It IS referred to) a similar token word is used. And the 
tundainental fact would still remain, as we saw in tlie first 
quotation from Hobbes, that similar tokens arc used for 
objects only because the objects are, or arc thought to be, 
similar. If universals cannot be defined in terms of resemblance 
ettveen particulars, notliing at all can be done to save Hobbes’s 
t icory of common names; and if they can be so defined, his 
eory can still only be defended provided that a name’s 
eing common to a number of instances is analysed in the 
same \.ind of way as the universal’s being common is analysed, 
VIZ. by way of resemblance. 

Hobbes, therefore, stands or falls with the Resemblance 
meory as such, and so does the so-called school of British 
in general, despite their individual variations. To 
^ '^"iversal Red is to say that there are objects 
rpft A 'vhich resemble each other in being 

will say, as we saw earlier in discussing 
r , .*1 question whether the two objects are instances 

pvpr L. universal or have a property in common (which- 
prefer to talk) is partly a question about the 
nartiv rom US, “To what extent are tliey alike?” and 

objects in relation to us, “Are they 
wh^t ^ by tlie same iame?” To 

be tn til f alike is for us to discemer, and they will 
are ahke, whether we discover it or not. That they 

is for ii <5 7 v for us to call them by the same name 
needs anrl • our decisions w'ill depend on our 

or a o'^t.by the fact that a dmss designer . 

two Diecpq two different names to the colours of 

two pieces of material, both of which I should call red. 

10. Gmeral v,ords are not proper names ^ 

theory ^and^thTn"^ difference between the Resemblance 
Realist theories is that, w'hile for the latter 
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general words are proper names for the former they are not. 
There is no one thing to which the word ‘red’^ stands as there 
is to which ‘Ernest Bevin’ stands or ‘Westminster Cathedral’ 
stands.- ‘Red’ names the quality red in any red object, and 
‘table’ names any table, but their naming them is not at all 
like ‘Ernest Bevin’ naming the individual who was Britain’s 
Minister of Labour during World War II and who subse- 
quently became Foreign Secretary. A proper name is no use 
if it does not serve to pick out an individual, and a general 
word is of little use if it serves only to pick out an individual. 
If I called every member of my pack of hounds Trusty, you 
could not tell which hound I was referring to if I said that 
Trusty had fallen sick. 

On the Resemblance theory, a general word is the name for 
any one of a group of objects, not the name for a specified in- 
dividual among them; thus, ‘hound’ is a general word, ‘Trusty’ is 
not. And the mistake, according to this theory, which so many 
philosophers have made is of supposing first that there must 
be some single thing which the general word names (i.e. that 
a general word is a proper name), and secondly that because 
a general word is applicable to a number of objects, each of 
these objects must somehow or other embody this thing. 
Once we take the first step we are committed to the second. 
But why, the theory asks, take the first step at all? What 
ground have we for treating a general word as if it were a 
proper name? Certainly there is something common to all red 
objects, and that is not merely their all being called red, 
What is common is that they are all red; and what is meant 
by saying that that is common to them is that they resemble 
each other in each being red, the resemblance being susceptible 
of degrees of variation. The Resemblance theory does not 
abolish universals, unless ‘universal’ is taken to be the name 
of an entity. It asserts, on the other hand, that what is meant 
by saying that there are universals is that objects can be 
classified into groups (a) according to their degrees of likeness 
and unlikeness, and (i) according to our decision where and 
how to limit membersliip of the group. 

' Unless explicitly stated otherwise, I am using ‘word’ in the sense of 
'type word.’ 
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II. Resemblance and open classes 

Believing tliat tlic Resemblance theory is substantially 
correct, I must mention tlie objections commonly levelled 
against it. They' arc stated^ in Professor Price’s lecture already 
referred to, Thinking and Representation (pp. 31-4), and are 
three in number. 

^ First,^ it is argued that the tlieorj', while it can allow us to 
think of “closed classes,” cannot accommodate “open classes.” 
A closed class is a class consisting of a finite number of mem- 
bers,- all of which could be enumerated by a roll-call or cata- 
logue. Examples would be the books now on the top shelf 
of my bookcase, the kings of England from the Norman 
conquest to the death of Charles I, the soldiers decorated in 
\\orld War I, the civilians killed in World War II. In each of 
these cases the number of members is definite and knorni or 
knowable, md in each case one could refer to the class cither 
by a descriptive jDhrase such as those used above or by an 
enumeration of the members; in the last two cases tlie enumera- 
tion would be long and difficult, but it could be made. 

An open class, on the other hand, is a class whose member- 
ship is not closed, c.g. chairs, oak trees, cigarette packets, red- 
nose comedians, in fact almost any class one cares to mention, 
-ven if records had been compiled and kept up to date of the 
n^es ot all red-nosed comedians who have lived hitherto, 
there may be others to come, as yet unborn; but there are no 
more civilians to come who can be placed in the class of 
civilians hlled in World War II. Instead of saying, “All 
^ from the Norman conquest to tlie death of 

I visited Windsor,” I could, if I nnnted to, say, 
IT ^ "’""I ^"gJand and visited Windsor; William 

Windsor; . . . Charles I 
England and visited Windsor.” I can do the 

shelf of boolis now on the top 


sbplf ---"b ior /ill the boolis now on the top 

do it for detective stories,” but I cannot 

red-nosed comedians are unhappy men,” **AI1 

sophical 'discimions’nf°fV.?'c constantly recur in philo- 

G. F. Stout’s JtorfL .V, example, to be found in 

oma,er ,n Philosophy and Psychology, pp 387-8. 
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oak trees grow from acorns,” etc. Yet we certainly make state- 
ments of that kind as much about open as about closed classes. 
But, says the critic, if the Resemblance theory is true, how 
can we? how can we think of open classes at all? That is, how 
can we give ‘all’ a meaning in cases where its meaning cannot 
be expressed by an exhaustive enumeration? 

I could think of the class of all the books now on the top 
shelf of my bookcase, because that class simpl}' consists of 
certain individual objects which, I have observed, my copy 
of Trent’s Last Case, my copy of Gaudy Night . . . my copy of 
t The Maltese Falcon', I could think of each of these books in 
turn and notice a resemblance between any pair of them, that 
they are both books on the top shelf of my bookcase, and the 
further resemblance that they are both detective stories; and 
I could summarize each of these comparisons in the concept, 
“all the books now on the top shelf of my bookcase,” and 
again in the proposition, “All the books now on the top shelf 
of my bookcase are detective stories.” I could compare any 
red-nosed comedians I have met or have heard of, and I could 
summarize these individual resemblances in the concept, "all 
the red-nosed comedians I have met.” What I could not do 
would be to form the concept, “all red-nosed. comedians,” or 
formulate (let alone assert or deny) the proposition, “All red- 
nosed comedians are unhappy men.” I cannot do tlie latter, 
■because there being red-nosed comedians of whom I have 
not heard and never shall hear I cannot think of the individual 
resemblances between them and each other, or betvi’een them 
and those of -whom I have heard. 

What this objection comes to, then, is that, on the Resemb- 
lance theory, I cannot form the concept, “all ar’s,” unless all 
«’s are exhausted by a list of individual x’s whom I have 
observed (interpreting ‘observed’ very widely). It is an 
epistemological objection, for it argues not there could be no 
open classes, but that we could not tliink of them. But it is 
an objection the force of which against a Resemblance theory 
I am quite unable to see. It appears to assert that, if the theory 
were true, then whenever one thought of a class, or whenever 
one used the word ‘all,’ one would always mean the same 
thing; but that it is obvious that we do not ;and therefore that 
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the theorj' is false. The fact that the proposition e.\pressed by 
the sentence, “All tlic boolcs now on the top shelf of my book- 
case are detective stories,” can be expressed by an enumerative 
set of singular sentences, “A is a book on the top shelf . . . 
etc,,” but that the proposition expressed by the sentence, “All 
red-nosed comedians are unhappy^ men,” cannot be so expressed 
indicates that we are not using ‘all’ in the same way in both 
sentences. One may distinguish between the t\vo senses by 
calling one the collective use and the other the distributive use; 
and in its distributive use ‘air='if any,’ The objection 
is, then, asserting that, if a Resemblance theory is true, we 
cannot form the concept “if anything is an a;,” or entertain 
tlie propositional form, “If anything is an x it is ay.” 

But why not? Take, as an example, the concept of red, 
and my thinking, “if anytliing is red.” WTat I would be 
thinking tlaere would be, “if anything has a red quality,” and 
u I had to explain what I meant by that I should either do it 
y reminding my critic that he knew perfectly well how to use 
the word ‘red’ (i.e. what objects to apply it to), and that I 
was referring to^ anything that was, in the relevant way, like 
any of thc^e objects, or by pointing out some red and some 
saying that I meant anything that re- 
f ^ objects as they resembled each other and 
oiiiered from the non-red objects as the red objects differed 
f?™. short, I should be aware of open classes by 

, ° ^ ^ objects (i.e. of any object) resembling a given 

Unless there is a difficulty 
about saying that objects resemble 
nLn ^ given respect, tliere seems no real difficulty 

about thinking of open classes. 

12. Similarity can be fundamental 

ahn?rc-‘” “ difficulty for the thebry 

obiecHnn™ u respect; and this is tlie second 

we against it. It is argued that when 

talkinw Air ^oigs tliat they are similar or alike, ive are 
cannot ^°^.®^^^°tigh we may not mention it, ive 

themasbpintr°rir’™ ^^g® being alike without thinking of 
ga 1 'e m some respect, and indeed without thinking, 
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however vaguely, of the respect in which they are alike. This 
was referred to earlier, and the point was admitted, although 
with some hesitation. It seems possible that there may be 
some confusion between (i) A cannot be like B without being 
like in some respect; and (ii) One caimot think of A as being 
like B without thinldng of them as being like in some respect 
(or even without thinking of the respect in which they are 
(or are thought to be) alike). 

Now, there is a certain tendency to suppose that if (i) is 
true, (ii) must be true also. But (ii) does not in the least follow 
from (i), as a little thought will reveal. 

However, even (i), if true, might be held to be an objection 
to a Resemblance (or Similarity) theory, on the ground that 
in admitting similarity always to be similarity in a certain 
respect one is admitting that there must be something common 
to any pair of objects between which similarity holds. But it 
would only be an objection if one was admitting that, apart 
from the relation of similarity uniting the two objects, there 
was a literally identical something common to both objects; 
then, indeed, one would be back in the arms of Aristotle or 
Plato. But are we compelled to admit that? Ceminly, if A is' 
a red sphere and jB is a red cube, there is a respect in which 
they resemble each other, there is something common to 
them both. They resemble each other in respect of each being 
red; what is common to them both is tliat each of them is red. 
It may be necessary to distinguish between 

(fl) A (which is red) is like B (which is red), 
and 

(6) the red of A is like the red of B. 

We may be using ‘like’ in rather different sense in each of 
these two sentences — i.e. similarity between objects {A and 
B) may be of a logically different type from similarity between 
their qualities (the red of A and the red of B). But the sense of 
each could only be indicated ostensively, tliat is, by indicating 
e.xamples of it. "WTiat is meant by saying that tliere is some- 
thing common to A and B in virtue of which tliey are alike is 
that tire red of A is like (maybe exactly like) the red of B. The 
likeness between the red of A and tlie red of B is, I would 
G 
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suggest, a fundamental and not furtlier analysable relation. 
One can say, if one likes, that in that case one is asserting an 
identity. There is no harm in tliat, as long as we are clezr that 
what we mean is that one is exactly like tlie other. There is 
harm in it, if it leads us to think that what we mean in asserting 
an identity is like what we mean when we say of a man that 
he is the same man whom we ran into at Paddington this 
morning. Because the word ‘identity’ and its associates are 
liable to make us think that way, it is preferable to sa}' not 
tJiat the red of A is identical with the red of B, but that it 
is exactly like it. 


13. Similartty noi a unique universal 

The third objection is also to be found in Professor Price’s 
discussion, and at somcwliat greater length in an earlier dis- 
cussion by Bertrand Russell Briefly, it comes to diis, tliat 
the theory must treat resemblance or similarity as itself a 
umversal. “It is something of which there are 7nany instances. 
. course, a universal of relation. Its instances are not 

individual objects per se, but complexes. But it is a universal, 
all the same. So the most that would have been achieved would 
be to reduce all other univcrsals to this one relational universal.’’" 

Lord Russell argues in the same vein, referring to philo- 
sophers \vho want to “get rid of” or “to dispose of” universals, 
and maintaining that as we cannot get rid of the one universal, 
sinulanty, we nwy as well admit all the rest. But tliat is a 
tendentiously misleading way of putting it. Nobody is pro- 
posing, or could propose, the abolition or the expulsion of 
sense in which one might propose abolishing 
e House of Lords or the death penalty, or e.xpelling undesir- 
a e a lens from the country. It is not even being denied that 
universals, in the sense that things belong to kinds, 
md that we think of them as belonging to kinds. Wiat is 
tilings belonging to kinds require further 
tRp r»i substantival or adjectival, beyond the things and 

a ons between them. And what is being proposed, if 

• PP- 343-7: Cf. his Problems of Philo- 
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anything, is the abolition of the word ‘universal,’ which, 
because it is a noun word, one is so liable to think must be 
the name of things of a certain sort, as most noun words are, 
e.g. ‘camel,’ ‘typewriter,’ and ‘rhododendron.’ 

But to return to the objection itself. Similarity is held to 
be a universal in the traditional sense because, although we 
can define other universals in terms of it, we cannot define it 
in terms of itself, and therefore we cannot avoid' treating it as 
a universal of which there are instances, i.e. as a realist universal 
either in the Aristotelian or in the Platonic sense. For instance, 
we can define the universal Table in terms of the similarity 
holding between tables. Red in terms of the similarity between 
red objects, and so on. But what happens with Similarity itself? 
We have a number of similarity relations holding between pairs 
of objects. What right have we to say that they are all similarity 
relations? If we try to treat them as we treated tables and reds, 
we shall be defining Similarity in terms of the similarity rela- 
tions holding between similarity relations, and so on ad 
infinitim. The only way to avoid such a regress is to treat 
Similarity as a peculiar universal, of which all similarity 
relations are instances. But if we admit that there is even one 
universal of this type, what reason can we offer for denying 
that other universals are of the same type? If Similarity is a 
universal of which this and that similarity relations are instances, 
why object to Red being a universal of which this red object 
and that red object are instances? This, as Professor Price says, 
“is a very notorious difficulty, and perhaps by much repetition 
it has become a bore. Yet I do not think it has ever been 
answered.” Lor^ Ru^ell concludes, although admittedly with ^ 
hesitetion, “tlrat there are universals. . . . Similarity, at, least, i 
will have to be admitted; and in that case it seems hardly I 
worth while to adopt elaborate devices for the exclusion of * 
other universals.” 

But what does this difficulty come to? That we cannot 
define similarity in terms of itself, without involving ourselves 
in an unending regress. But is tips not to, confuse ourselves 
over tlie nodon of “defining a universal”? Y^at we are in fact 
Interested in doing, what we feel uncomfortable about if we 
fail to do, is to classify particular objects into kinds; and that 
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we do, as we have seen, by a dual process of noticing similari- 
ties and of deciding that the similarities are sufficient for us 
to group the particulars between which they hold into the same 
kind; we accordingly so classify tliem and use the same general 
word to indicate particulars of that Idnd. We can do exactly 
the same with similarity relations as we do with the qualities 
of objects or with other relations. If we insist on calling classify- 
ing in terms of similarity “defining a universal,” then clearly 
we'eannot define Similarity. But why does this involve us in 
a vicious regress, requiring Similarity to be a universal in 
some other sense? The criticism seems to assume the principle 
that if A is similar to B and B is similar to C, then both simil- 
arities must be the same, and consequently that both are 
instances of a universal Similarity. But this is to take advantage 
of an arnbiguity in ‘same.’ Suppose that .4 is a blue object, 
.B is a blue object, and C is a blue object, and suppose that 
we are asked whether the similarity between A and B is the 
same as the similarity between B and C. The answer is that 
according to one usage of ‘same’ it is, according to another 
It may or may not be. According to usage (i) we say of any 
luue objects that they are all the same colour, and in saying 
that they are all the same colour we are simply saying that 
they are all blue; and according to this usage we would say 
that the similarity between A and B was the same as the 
similarity between B and C. Usage (ii) provides for the case 
where, say, A is indigo blue, B is navy blue, and C is azure 
mue, in this case and following this usage we do not say that 
me similarity bcUveen A and B is the same as the similarity 
between B and C.’- 

, general question whether two similarities. are 

e same cannot be understood, let alone answered, until the 
usage according to which ‘same’ is being employed is made 
mear. If we are employing usage (i) then the similarity between 
A ana ii and the similarity betvveen B and C'must be the 
rame; but all that is meant by saying that they are is 'that 
^ ana if C are like each other in being blue; and therefore 
0 sinularities are the same does not’ entail that they are 


alrea^referred distinguished fr< 

» when we ascribe identity to an individual. 


irom me 
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instances of a umyersal Similarity. If we are employing usage 
(ii) tl\e similarities are not tlie same; and that they are not the 
same also does not entail that they are instances of a universal 
Similarity. Certainly for us Similarity is tlie arch-universal; 
and what is meant by that is that, if we were not clever enough 
to detect any of the similarities which we do detect, we should 
have no general words at all. That is, words such as ‘sinrilarity,’ 
‘resemblance,’ ‘identity,’ etc., are logically presupposed by 
words such as ‘table,’ ‘typewriter,’ ‘kangaroo,’ etc., but the 
former are as much geneial words as the latter. If the world 
were exactly as it is now, except that there were no minds in 
it, then it would consist of objects between which various 
relations of resemblance and dissimilarity would hold. What 
reason have we for saying that the presence of minds makes 
Sinailarity a universal of a different type from what it would 
be in their absence? 



CHAPTER V 


JUDGEMENT 
1. Are there propositions? 

The preliminary discussion in Chapter I of the answer to 
the question, “^^at are we aware of in luioudng and believ- 
ing?” served to bring out two points.^ First, it showed that, 
the answer to the question cannot be “Facts,” at any rate in 
the case of belief, because beliefs can be false as well as true. 
As we confine the name ‘knowledge’ to that form of cognition 
which is not false, and would withdraw it from any claimant 
that turns out to be false (e.g. “I thought I knew what the 
ans\yer was, but I admit now that I was wrong”), we may, if 
we like, say that W'hat is present to the knowing mind is simply 
cannot say the same of the believing mind, for 
the believing mind is often in error, and yet a belief is none 
me less a belief for being false. Secondly, the discussion 
introduced tlungs called propositions" to do the job in the case 
of belief which facts clearly cannot do. A prima facie case ■ 
app^red for dualism, according to which the mind’s objects 
are^ in some way intermediary between the mind and what 
It IS judging or believing about. Next, a prima facie case 
appeared against dualism, ivhich was worked out as a case 
against dualism in perception, illustrated by the example of 
J^cke, and which proved sufficiently damaging to show that 
it epistemological dualism is tenable at all, it at least is not 
tenable m the ingenuous form put fonvard by Locke. What 
■ propose to do is to consider more closely the nature of 
question of propositions, w'hich were left 
ramer sumimrily in mid-air at the end of the earlier discussion. 

' according to the view in question are pro- 

iwVitnWn apparently, timeless independent objects 

j wmen me mind apprehends in acts of judging. They are to 
be distmguished from sentences, on the one hand, and from 
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e vents , on the. other. The English sentence, “George Berkeley 
was boim in 1685 at Dysart, near Thomastown, in Co, Kil- 
kenny,” is diiferent from the Italian sentence, “Giorgio 
Berkeley nacque nel 1685 a Dysart presso Thomastowm, nella 
contea di ICilkenny,” but each is an accurate translation of the 
other. They are accurate translations because each in its own 
language asserts the same thing: an Englishman hearing the 
first would understand just what an Italian hearing the second 
would understand. This something else, the common thing 
ass erte d by the two different sentences, is the proposition that 
George Berkeley was bom in 1685 at Dysart, near Thomas- 
town in Co. Kilkenny, and is to be distinguished from either 
of them. Again, it is to be distinguished from the event which 
it purports to describe, and which in this case it accurately 
purports to describe. Berkeley was bom in that year and at 
that place. But while the event had a particular location and 
a^particular date, occurring in a particular house in Dysart on 
particular day, the proposition describing it has not. Although 
it is sense to say that a certain event occurred on March 12, 
1685, it is not sense to say the same thing of a proposition. 
A proposit ion, then, is different, on the one hand, from any 
of ' the vari ety ' of' sentences, written or spoken, in which it 
may be expressed, and, on th e other hand, from the events which 
it purp ofts Tb describe, and which make it true or false'.' 

It is not, of course, to be' mpposed that the theory makes 
the relation between proposition and event as simple and 
straightforward as it is in the example about Berkeley. There, 
the proposition asserted the occurrence of an event, but not 
all propositions assert (or deny) the occurrence of events. 
Some assert the features an event will have, if it occurs, or 
assert that if an event of one sort occurs, then an event of a 
second sort will occur; the propositions and laws of natural 
science are of this kind. Such propositions are not proved false 
by the non-occurrence of a suitable event, while propositions 
of the first kind are proved false in that way. If Berkeley was 
not bom at Dysart in 1685, then the proposition asserting 
that he was is false. But the proposition expressed in the 
sentence, “K you throw the baby out of the window he will 
fall to the ground,” is not proved false if you do not throw the 
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baby out of the window; it is only proved false if you do throw 
him out of the window but he docs not fall to the ground— 

1. e. if one event but not the other occurs of the pair which are 
asserted to occur in conjunction, if they occur at all. 

2. Arguments for substantial propositions 

The arguments for such a theory' of propositions are many and 
seemingly attractive, all being alike in that they show that pro- 
positions of the kind postulated satisfy 'the conditions which 
It can be seen that any theory of judgement must satisfy if it 
IS to be acceptable. First, the theory makes possible w'hat 
may be called “objective trutlis” (and correspondingly objective 
alsehoods), e.g. the truths of mathematics or of logic. We all 
su^ppose not only that 3 x 4 = 7 + 5, but also that that is an 
o jective truth, i.e. that it was true before anybody believed 
It, and that it is still true at any time, even if at that time 
nobody happens to be thinking of it. We tend to distinguish 
(w ether rightly or Wrongly does not matter here) between 
permanent truths” and “passing truths”; those actual names 
may not be exactly accurate, but they are sufficient for our 
purposes. A permanent truth will be one that is true at any 
time, regardless of date or place, and a passing truth will be 
one t at is tied down either to a particular point or within a 
given r^ge of space and time. \^Tiile it is true at any time 
3 X 4 = 7 + 5. and that if ^ > 5 and F > C, 
„ . It IS not true at any time or anywhere that there 

were SIX degrees of frost here last night.^ 

1 for the proposition theory is con- 

on y With the permanent truths, or what I calico! 

does not of frost here last night”, 

were six dewees of proposition. If there 

that there were is tnm "'ght, then the proposition asserting 

it is asserted. But the regardless of the time and place at which 

on them: if I want tn ft tvhichitis asserted does depend 

the sentence ° "'Sht's frost, I shall have to use 

repeat it to-morrow I degrees of frost last night”; and if I want to 

of frost the night^for^Hsf "'iStif ^ sentence, "There were six degrees 
which could be pvr.r«o., ™ , sentences express the same proposition, 

if the sentenre dSd t^^ exactly the same verbal form on each occasion 
time of sSn^i «>Iendar and not by relation to the 

15-16 February, 1947'” degrees of frost here on the night 
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earlier “objective truths.” We suppose that such truths are 
independent of anyone’s happening to think them, and that 
thinking them is a case of discovering something that is already 
there rather than of inventing or constructing something for 
ourselves. If there are these timeless independent propositions 
which the theory asserts, and with which the mind comes into 
contact in judging, then thinking the proposition that 3x4 = 
7 + 5 will be a case of discovery or rediscovery, of finding 
something (in this case a true proposition) which is always 
there available for discovery or rediscovery, and which does 
not vanish when one ceases to think it. In short, the theory 
claims to account for the permanence and the stability which 
are the main feature of objective truths. 

Secondly the proposition theory allows for what may be 
called the “publicity” of our judgements, and for the possi- 
bility of communication by means of language. Conversation 
between two men is impossible unless they understand each 
other, and agreement is impossible unless, in addition to 
understanding each other, they are agreeing to the same thing; 
mistaken agreement occurs precisely when they think they 
are agreeing to the same thing but are not, probably because 
they are in some degree misunderstanding each other. I can 
only talk to my wife because, when I use a sentence, she 
understands what I mean; and her understanding what I mean 
consists not only in being able to manipulate English words 
according to the rules of English grammar, syntax, and idiom, 
but also in being able to interpret the results of the manipula- 
tion as sjunbols having significance. If speaking and hearing 
were mere manipulations of words in accordance with the 
rules, conversation would be like a rather disorderly and 
purposeless game of chess (which often enough it almost is 
when people are talking for the sake of talking), ^^^lat is in 
addition necessary is that the words and sentences should 
stand for or symbolize something; what they stand for is 
what they mean, and what they mean is a proposition. Thus, 
if I say to my wife, “The telephone is out of order,” what I 
say is intelligible to her, not only because we both can operate 
sentences in accordance with the rules of tlie English language, 
but also because the same proposition is present to each of 
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US. Something must be common or public as betu'een us, 
and that something, which is clearly the meaning of the 
sentence I uttered, is provided by the theory as a proposition. 

Propositions, being independent of minds, are not private 
to any one mind; therefore, what I am thinking may also be 
thought by others besides myself; and if I express what I am 
thinking by uttering the sentence, “The telephone is out of 
order,” it is possible for someone hearing me, given a suffi- 
cient knowledge of English, to think exactly what I am thinking. 
The theory is not, of course, saying that when two persons 
are conversing there is no difference at all between their 
thoughts, that each is only thinking what the other is thinking. 
It does not have to say anything of the sort, but only, that 
there must be a minimum of identity of thought for conversation 
to be possible. I may be thinking of the telephone’s demise 
in terms of a broken relay switch in the automatic exchange 
failure in the supply of current, and my wife may be 
thinking of it in terms of a faulty receiver or more vaguely of 
malice or incompetence on the part of the G.P.O.; but what- 
ever things each of us is thinking that the other is not, there 
must be a certain residual identity, for, if there were not, 
iny wife would be no more likely to reply, “Well, have you told 
the supervisor about it?” than to say, “We shall have to buy 
some more,” or “Lend me your cigarette lighter,” or any 
othCT remark that has no relevance to disordered telephones. 

Communication between minds by means of spoken or 
VTitten language provides the most obvious case of something 
emg cornmon to them both, but it is not the only case. Two 
men may independently work on the same problem, and reach 
me same solution of it; their ways of tackling it may have 
een different, but their original question and their final 
answer are toe same as each other’s: this again, the theory 
^3sy if we realize that the proposition posing 
the problem that A started with is not just the twin of but 
proposition' that B started with, and 
^t ^ s solitoon IS literally the same as B’s. The w'ell-trained 
Blast who agree wdth their paper’s 
of the Anglo-Ruritanian trade talks 
accepting the same proposition; a second and contrary 
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proposition is accepted by that other band of citizens who 
approvingly read The Morning Coo. In each case we have a 
number of minds all with (alAough perhaps in another sense 
all without) a single thought; in terms of the theory a single 
objective proposition is assented to by the individual members 
of each group. 

The distinction which the theory draws between a pro- 
position and the sentences by which from time to time it may 
be expressed allows for the neutrality of propositions between 
languages. The English and Italian sentences quoted earlier 
both assert the same proposition, which belongs to neither 
language, and which is not especially related to either language; 
there is no such thing as an English or an Italian proposition; 
there are only English or Italian sentences which may be more 
or less .efficient ways of expressing the proposition in question. 
An Englishman uttering the English sentence is asserting the 
same proposition as an Italian uttering the Italian sentence; 
that neither knows the corresponding sentence in the other’s 
language, nor would recognize it if he saw it, is quite irrelevant, 
for what they have in common is nothing essentially to do 
with a form of words at all, but a non-linguistic proposition. 

Just as a proposition on this theory will be neutral as between 
persons (this is what is meant by speaking of its “publicity”) 
and as between different languages, so also it will be neutral 
as between dates. If yesterday I thought that Christmas Day 
was on a Tuesday last year, and if to-day I think it, too, the 
proposition which I am asserting or assenting to is in each case 
the same; that my first thought occurred on Saturday morning 
and that my second occurred on Sunday afternoon does not 
alter the fact that in both I thought the same thing, namely, 
what is expressed in the sentence, “Christmas Day was on 
a Tuesday last year,” 

Again, propositions will need to be neutral as between 
attitudes, for I can wonder whether something is the case, and 
later believe that it is, and w'hat I now believe is W'hat I pre- 
viously wondered. The various mental attitudes — of entertaining 
(or considering), of wondering, doubting, believing, disbeliev- 
ing, feeling certain, etc.- — can all occur or be taken up in 
different orders on different occasions. I may, for instance. 
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first believe that Christmas fell on a Tuesday last year, then, 
when my wife insists that it did not, wonder whether it did 
or not, then doubt it, because on other grounds I find my wife’s 
memory more reliable than my own, then disbelieve it because 
I realize that Christmas Day falls on the same day of the week 
as the succeeding New Year’s Day, and because I seem to 
remember the latter falling on a Wednesday, and finally be 
certain that it did not fall on a Tuesday because I have now 
found last year’s calendar, which puts it on a Wednesday. 
Each successive attitude is a different attitude adopted tow’ards 
the same thing, and that thing wdll be the single proposition 
which in turn I believe, wonder about, disbelieve,' and finally 
convincedly reject. Any theory of judgement, to be acceptable, 
must allow for differences of attitude towards something in 
some sense common to them all; and this the theory in question 
does neatly enough by making this common factor a pro- 
position independent of them all. 

One final point should be mentioned in favour of the 
theory, that it allows for the incompatibility which occurs 
betw'een men’s beliefs when they disagree with each other. 
If I judge that it is ten o’clock and you judge that it is eleven 
o’clock, our beliefs are incompatible in the sense that at least 
one of them is wrong, whether the other is right or not; and 
if I judge that it is raining now and you judge that it is not, 
our beliefs are incompatible in that one of us ■ is right and 
the other must be wrong. Now', if judging simply involved 
niinds and facts, we should not get the incompatibility which 
we require. Facts clearly cannot be incompatible w'ith each 
other: indeed, the most common w'ay of showing a man that 
what he has asserted is false is to show that it is incompatible 
with some fact or other; but if facts could be incompatible 
with each other, such a method of refutation would not be 
valid. 

If I maintain that the grass w'as cut yesterday afternoon, 
^d you refute me by showing me that the grass is now two 
mches high, I must accept your refutation on the ground 
that what I maintained is incompatible with admitted fact; 
or, it I do not accept your refutation, it will be not because I 
mamtain that facts can be incompatible, but because I maintain 
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that there is really no incompatibility at all — the lawn mower 
may have been set very high, or its blades may have been 
blunt, or the grass may have been so w'ell fed that it shot 
up during the night. Nobody, I think, would seriously want 
to argue that facts could be incompatible with each other, 
although there are many things which we take to be facts 
until w'e find them contradicting other facts. 

The case of attitudes is rather different: we do speak of 
attitudes being incompatible with each other, and in so speaking 
we may mean one or other of two different things. Suppose, 
for simplicity, that each of the two incompatible attitudes 
belongs to a different person. Then, on the one hand, we may 
mean broadly that their tastes differ and that they feel violently 
about it — e.g. one may like the smell of incense, and the other 
cannot stand it; they may even plea for divorce in some countries 
on the ground of incompatibility of temperament or mental 
cruelty. But incompatibility of attitude of that kind is clearly 
not what we refer to when we say that my judgement that it is 
raining now is incompatible with your judgement that it is not. 
What is involved there is surely the other kind of incompati- 
bility, the sense in which what I believe is what you disbelieve. 
Here our attitudes are different and incompatible, but in a 
different way from the former. By saying that they are incom- 
patible we mean, not that our feelings or tastes are different, 
let alone that we feel violently about the difference, but that 
what each believes is incompatible with what the other believes, 
so that we cannot both be right. 

In short, the incompatibility in question, which we ellipti- 
cally refer to our attitudes, is not an incompatibility between 
our attitudes at all, but is one betw'een the objects of our atti- 
tudes, and is precisely the incompatibility which we have 
already denied to facts. We therefore require something which 
can be the object of a belief, and which can be incompatible 
with facts, and not only with facts but also with other things 
of the same sort as itself. For if I believe that it is now ten 
o’clock and you believe that it is now eleven o’clock, our 
beliefs are mutually incompatible, whether or -not both of 
them are incompatible with the facts, as they will be if it is 
actually twelve o’clock. That we have got to make some pro- 
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vision for incompatibility of this kind can hardly be disputed. 
What simpler provision can we make than by accepting once 
more the propositions offered by the theory? As facts cannot be 
incompatible, and as in the relevant sense mental attitudes 
are not incompatible, for the incompatibility refers not to them 
but to tlieir objects, it is argued that we must accept pro- 
positions as thO only things that will fill the bill. 

3. Biffiailties in the proposition theory 

So much, then, for the case that what the mind has before 
it in judging are not facts but independent objects called 
propositions. The arguments in the theorj^’s favour which we 
have outlined indicate a number of conditions which a satis- 
factory theory of judgement must fulfil, and purport to show 
how this theory does fulfil them. We do suppose that universal 
truths, such as those of mathematics and logic, have an objecti- 
vity independent of anyone’s happening to think them. It 
must be possible for men to think the same things as each 
other, to communicate their thoughts in conversation, to think 
the same things irrespective of nationality or language, to 
think to-day what they thought yesterday, to reject or to 
accept what previously they believed or doubted, and finally 
to disagree with each other in a manner such that at least one 
of the disputants must be wrong. 

All these things must be possible, because they actually 
occur, and we are all perfectly familiar with all of them. 
Consequently, no account of the nature of judgement can 
be accepted which is not consistent with them all; and the 
arguments for the propositional theory have consisted in 
giving a catalogue of the requirements and showing that each 
in turn is satisfied by the theory. Nevertheless, despite all 
these points in its favour, I am unable to accept it. For that a . 
theory satisfies the required conditions does not conclusively 
establish its rightness; there may be other theories which also 
satisfy the same conditions; and there may be other conditions, 
not yet specified, which it fails to fulfil. 

4. What would a proposition be? 

The attractiveness of the propositional theory lay in its 
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supplying some thing required by each of the conditions in the 
catalogue. A thing was needed which could be objectively 
true, which could be neutral (or public) as between minds, 
languages, dates, etc.; and the required thing was offered by 
the theory in the form of a proposition. But now what kind of 
a thing is such a proposition? So far, nothing whatever has 
been learned about it except that it is the missing piece which 
completes certain conditions. When we ask what a proposi- 
tion is, according to the theory, we are offered a somewhat 
thin and cheerless answer. First, ivhat kind of existence does 
it have? Clearly, it does not exist as a physical object does. 
To say that a physical object, e.g. this book, exists either means 
or involves that it is here for anyone who likes to pick up, to 
read, to throw away, that if I leave it lying on this table 
the next person to come across it will find it on this table 
rather than on that bookshelf, that unless it is burned by fire 
or damaged by water it will probably look much as it does now 
for a good many years yet, and so on. In short, we have to 
talk of a physical object’s existence in terms of possible per- 
ceptions, of spatial locations, of dates, and periods in time. 

If the distinction which is commonly drawn in theories of 
perception, and which was indicated at the beginning of this 
book,^ between sense data and physical objects, is a sound 
distinction, the existence to be ascribed to the former is 
probably different from the existence to be ascribed to the 
latter. Putting it in a conveniently graphic if not wholly 
accurate way, a sense datum may be thought of as a very small 
slice of the history of a physical object. The elliptical appear- 
ance we are given as we look at the penny certainly exists; but 
we do not mean the same thing by saying that it exists as we 
mean when we say of the penny that it exists. Of the elliptical 
appearance we mean that it occurs, and we do not suppose 
that it continues when we look away, or when we change 
position, so as to see a somewhat different ellipse. However, 
whatever the differences of existence which we ' ascribe to 
physical objects and to their sensible appearances respectively, 
both seem totally unlike the existence that a proposition may be 
supposed to have according to the theory. Existence for 
^ Ch. I, p, 20 seq. 
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physical objects and for sense data involves both time and 
space, but existence for propositions must involve neither. To 
ask where a proposition is is clearly a silly question, for a 
proposition is just not a thing of the sort that can be seen or 
touched, or that can have any spatiah relations at all. 

Similarly, temporal questions about propositions are silly, 
for one of tlie great points about them, according to the theory, 
was that they were timeless. If a critic objects that we obviously 
do ask temporal questions about a proposition, such as asking 
when it will become true, the answer is tliat we are asking the 
question, not about the proposition, but about whatever it is 
that the proposition itself is a proposition about. Certainly, m 
an ordinary and legitimate sense of ‘become true’ a proposition 
can become true if, for instance, it is a proposition about the 
future, and when events turn out as predicted: “It will rain 
to-morrow” becomes true to-morrow when it does rain. But 
that is only a shorthand way of saying that whether the pro- 
position is true or not depends on tvhat happens to-morrow. 
If it is going to rain to-morrow, then the proposition asserting 
that it will is true now; although w'e may not know until 
to-morrow’s rain comes that it is true, our knowing that it is 
^t^ue is not to be confused with its being true. 

We must distinguish between a proposition’s having spatial 
or temporal reference and its being itself a spatial or temporal 
object, i.e. standing in spatial or temporal relations to other 
objects. Many propositions have some spatial reference oi 
other (e.g. when I say that my house is on the north side of 
the street), and most have some temporal reference or other 
(e.g. when I say that my headache hurts less now than it 
did), but none is itself spatial or temporal. Nobody may have 
thought of the proposition that material bodies attract eaim 
other before Newton thought of it, but the proposition did 
not come into existence on the day on which he first thought 
of it. 

If the existence of propositions is not the same as that of 
physical objects or their appearances, neither is it the same as 
that of mental states, and for one of the same pair of reasons, 
viz. that mental states belong to the temporal order. As regards 
space, it is almost as silly [pace the thoroughgoing materialist) 
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to ask where is a given mental state as to ask where is a given 
proposition — ^not quite as silly, because my present desire to 
go to the movies is related to my body in a special way: it 
may have among its causes some condition of my body, it 
certainly can only be fulfilled if my body is taken to a cinema, 
and in any case it belongs to me rather than to anyone else. 
Nevertheless, we never do ask of a specifically mental state 
“Where is it” as we do ask it of a bodily state, or a sensation. 
We say, “Show me where it hurts,” or “Whereabouts do you 
feel the pain?” but we do not say, “Where is this desire of yours 
for a cigarette?” or “'Whereabouts is your belief that you’ve 
got a flat tyre?”^ Nevertheless, mental states are things which 
occur in time and have dates, which come, go, and reappear. 
My desire to go to the cinema started I am not exactly sure 
when, but about ten minutes ago; I first believed that the 
earth’s surface was curved when I saw ships at sea disappear 
below the horizon; I felt alarmed by the sight of the policeman 
who called at our house until he said he was collecting for the 
Discharged Prisoners’ Fund; and so on. 

When the theory says that propositions exist, or have 
existence independent of any particular mind, it is saying some- 
thing quite unlike what we mean when we say of a person that 
he exists, or of a mental state or a physical object that it exists. 
It has being, but it is outside space and time. It is a queer 
substantial entity, totally unlike anytlung else one ever comes 
across. Here, at the risk of exposing my pedestrianism, I confess 
myself completely baffled: the metaphysical status which we 
are asked to recognize these propositions as having seems to 
be the same as that which Plato’s Ideas have, and is to me 
equally unintelligible. Incomprehensibility may be due to a 
defect either in the theory or in the capacity of the person 
trying to understand it. I can only record that I do find the 
theory incomprehensible on this question of existence, and 
pass on to other difficulties. Fortunately, incomprehensibility 
can be a matter of degrees; for, if it were not, the difficulty 

^ There are, of course, idiomatic metaphors, such as “Where is your 
resolution gone?” But they are metaphors, and the spatial words are not 
taken literally. The badly behaved child who is asked, “Where are your 
manners?” would be ill advised to answer that they could not be anywhere. 

H 
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of its incomprehensibility would prevent one from even 
thinking of other difficulties; and as long as one leaves the 
question of propositions’ metaphysical status shadowy one 
can see other difficulties. 

5. The hypothesis of propositions is unverifiable 

The next difficulty is perhaps a variation of the first, but 
seems worth emphasizing, for it brings out a new point. 
According to the theory, we assert the existence of these su 
stantial propositions, not because we discover by some form 
of inspection that they exist, although we had never notice 
them before, but because they are required as a condition 0 
the possibility of making judgements, false as well as true. 
Now, such a method of argument appears unobjectionable in 
itself and to be an argument of the sort on which the natura 
sciences mainly rely. The scientist wants to account mr a 
number and variety of observed happenings, and proceeds to 
do it by formulating an hypothesis, such that if the hypothesis 
is true things will happen in the way he has already observe 
them to happen. < . , 

That is only the first stage of scientific procedure, and won 
have little reliance placed on it by any worthwhile scientis 
until various further steps had been taken; he would want to 
find out whether there was more than one hypothesis tha 
would cover his observed facts, i.e. whether they were suscept- 
ible of any possible alternative explanations; he would wan 
to verify Hs hypothesis, either directly (where that could be 
done), or, more commonly, indirectly, by working out iwa 
other occurrences would have to take place under a specified 
set of conditions if the hypothesis were true, and then by 
carrying out an experiment under that set of conditions to 
determine whether the predicted occurrences do take pl^e. 
If they do not, and if he is satisfied that the experiment has 
been properly carried out under the correct conditions an 
that his deductions from the hypothesis have been accurate, 
then he will reject the hypothesis; if he originally formulate 
two or more hypotheses that would cover his first set of observa- 
tions, he will w'ant to discriminate between them by following 
out the experimental method for each in turn, eliminating 
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every alternative that yields predictions which the subsequent 
experiments fail to bear out; thus, by outright rejection or 
modification of hypotheses, he proceeds until he is left with 
the simplest and most general hjqjothesis that both will account 
for the previous observations and will be successfully borne 
out by subsequent experiments. 

Reverting to the proposition theory, we find that the 
existence of these propositions is the hypothesis formulated 
to account for the facts of judgement. Is it put forward 05 
the only possible hypothesis, as that which is necessarily entailed 
by the facts of judgement being Avhat they are? If it is, then 
the secondary stage of scientific procedure is not required, 
and can serve no purpose. For if the facts of judgement are 
what they are, and if they cannot be what they are unless there 
are substantial propositions, then the theory of substantial 
propositions can need no further verification. But if the exist- 
ence of substantial propositions really is entailed by the facts 
of judgement, i.e. if it really is the only possible hypothesis, 
then it is very odd that so naany philosophers, men not without 
intellectual perspicacity or honesty, should have been unable 
to accept it. 

Is it, then, on the other hand, a more modest claimant, 
as at least one possible explanation of the facts of judgement? 
The difficulty here is twofold. First, there seems to be no 
further way of verifying the hypothesis, i.e. no further set of 
possible facts which can be deduced from it, and which can 
then be checked by subsequent observation; in short, the 
theory is not in this way empirically verifiable or fruitful. 
Secondly, it is hard to avoid the suspicion that to postulate 
the existence of propositions is only in appearance and not in 
fact to suggest a hypothesis that will account for the facts of 
judgement. To explain : we should not suppose that a scientist 
had accounted for the solidification of wuter at freezing point 
if he said that it wus because water became ice at that point, 
or because there wus a certain property aboutwaterw'hich caused 
it to solidify at that point. His first alleged reason is no reason at 
2lli for it merely states that wuter solidifies at freezing point 
because it solidifies at freezing point. And his alternative ex- 
planation is no better because, although it does not repeat itself 
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as the first does, it simply says that there is something or other 
about water that makes it solidify, without telling us what that ! 
something or other is. He has not accounted in any way for Ae 
occurrence, but has merely declared that there must be something ■ 
to account for it; we are none the wiser. But if he tells us that , 
the cause of water solidifying is the reduction of the random 
motion of molecules to a point at which it is overcome by the 
attraction forces between them, so that they change froni the 
irregular pattern of a liquid or gas to the regular pattern of 
ice, then he has given us a scientific explanation:; and if we are • 
capable of following his explanation, we shall have obtained 
an answer to our question. 

Now, does the postulation of substantial propositions do 
any more to account for the facts of judgement than (a) to 
say that there must be something or other to account for 
them; and (b) to suggest that the name to be given to this some- 
thing should be ‘proposition’? We are none the wiser, as 
mediaeval inquirers were none the wiser when they offered 
the sort of explanation which Molifere parodies in Le Malade 
Imaginaire, when the would-be doctor says that opium induces 
sleep because it possesses a vertus donnitiva. Such qualities 
were commonly called “occult qualities,” and were very 
properly exploded by Descartes. I find it difficult to believe that 
substantial propositions are not correspondingly “occult 
substances,” and that we are not being asked to solve a problem 
in the theory of knowledge by taking refuge in a myth. If 2 
proposition is a something-I-know-not-avhat required for 
judgement, we are deluding ourselves if we suppose that by 
postulating propositions we are solving any problem at all. 

6. An infinity of propositions would be needed 

Finally (not that there are not other objections, mostly 
cormected with time, too elaborate to expound here), the 
thought of the number of such propositions that there will 
have to be may give us pause. If to makp a judgement or to ^ 
believe something requires a proposition before the mind to 
be judged or believed, then the realm of propositions wall have 
to contain a vast array of propositions, to provide for every 
judgement that may be made. There will have to be a pro- 
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position corresponding to every different judgement that ever 
has been made, is being made, or will be made in the history 
of the universe; and unless every judgement is determined in 
accordance with a rigidly causal scheme, it would look as if 
the realm would have to include not only a proposition for 
each actual different judgement, but also a proposition for 
every possible different judgement. Not only will there be every 
possible true proposition, but also every possible false pro- 
position — ^if, indeed, to say that means anything at all. 

To every slight difference in judgement a correspondingly 
different proposition will be required; and there will be more 
or less vague propositions corresponding with the more or less 
vague judgements which we make. For instance, I may want to 
tell somebody the size of a full-grown foxhound; but it will 
not be enough that there should be one proposition recording 
it. For there is any number of descriptions which I may give, 
starting with the less exact and gradually approaching the more 
exact. Quite ignoring the false descriptions I might give, all 
of which have to be provided for, I might start by saying that 
a full-grown foxhound was somewhere in size between a 
guinea pig and a camel, and then go on, substituting for a 
guinea pig rabbit, cat, cocker spaniel, etc., and substituting 
for camel lion, foal. Great Dane, etc.; for every one of these 
more exact formulations another proposition will be required. 

Again, we all know how easy it is, when two men are 
talking, especially on a fairlj’^ abstract subject, for one to say 
something which the other will understand in a slightly different 
way from what the speaker intended, not very different, perhaps, 
not enough to send the conversation off the rails, but enough to 
justify us in saying that the same sentence did not mean quite 
the same thing for each of them. Are we, then, to suppose 
that to each minute difference in interpretation there corres- 
ponds a minutely different proposition available in the realm 
of substantial propositions? Hitler’s cries for Lebensraiwt 
would seem a farce compared with the needs of propositions. 
One more queer class might -be mentioned, which would have 
to be admitted — ^logically impossible propositions: they must 
be allowed, because tliey are made use of in judgements, e.g. 
in the judgements that they are logically impossible, and 
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because they are used as the premises in reductio ad absttrdtwi 
arguments. Not only then should we have to provide for pro- 
positions which are in fact false, but also for propositions 
which could in no conceivable circumstances be true. Such a 
world seems to threaten not merely the understanding, but 
even sanity. 

7. Proposition as the meaning of a sentence 

Turning now to consider what better alternatives we can 
find in place of the previous tlieory, I find it necessary to 
continue speaking in terms of propositions, although in a differ- 
ent sense. If this seems confusing, I can only reply that there 
is no other word in common philosophical usage which will 
serve as a substitute, and that hereafter I propose to stick 
consistently to this second, more common, and less tendentious 
usage. Hitherto we hav'e considered whether there are mind- 
independent substances available as objects of judgement; and 
the name given to these putative entities was ‘propositions.’ 
We have seen reason to believe them difficult to accept. In 
future I shall mean by a proposition ‘the meaning of a sentence.’ 

The question, “Are there propositions?” which, according 
to the previous usage, seemed to be an important metaphysical 
question asking about existence, now is very easily disposed of. 

• ^ same as the question, “Do sentences have mean- 

to which the answer quite obviously is that they do. 
Not that they all do, for plenty of arrangements of words can 
be constructed into sentences according to the rules of grammar 
and s^tax, which yet possess no descriptive meaning at all: 
e.g ffie sentences, “The square root of 3 is blue,” “Monkeys 
multiplied by grass snakes equal tuxedos,” and other linguisti- 
cally correct but gibberish sentences of that sort. But most of 
me sentences which most of the time most of us use have 
descriptive meaning of some sort; and that is what I now 
mean by ‘proposition.’ 

h is convenient to have propositions in this sense because 
we do often, as philosophers, want to make two distinctions. 

irst, we want to distinguish between a sentence and what it 
means, a sentence is a linguistically correct (correctness 
a mi e y being a matter both of convention and of degree) 
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form of words written or spoken, read or heard, but some- 
understood by the sentence, and that sometWng 

Ihe saSrorS? sentences in 

Ind J "different languages can possess the same meaning; 
and the same sentence in different contexts or to differed 

sentenced different meanings, either because the 

m 1 because it is ambiguous— e.g. “The q co 

t dnS J thf same to? strangerL 

habS Aat particular raiLy’s 

possible tivo quite unrelated meanings puns are 

po^ible (e.g. Bear right in the middle of the town”). It is 

by rallinp^ it words or linguistic pattern 

siLSes m LVT''"^’,-^''^ the sentence 

means by calling it a proposition. 

meims'and £.7 TVl ‘^'^tmguish betiveen what a sentence 
be^ iihl?f true or false. This may not 

is n^— f iJ I? ^ ® distmction—as we shall see later it 

sort anrl o f a proposition as a thing of one 

enouuh wnS^^ ^"other sort. But it is a common 

lone as we distmchon of reason, which has its uses, as 
Sole tSk of a"' f u tis. We do not, on the 

beiScSree/ true or false, but rather of its 

bSe tale nr f°i '""f "’^^t the sentence asserts as 

“It is one th' T commonly use expressions such as, 

to discover ‘^^U'^cr what he means, but quite another 

to discover whether what he means is true.” 

8- Propositions not independent entities 

then^n^nrn°^°v^”°”-^®-'' ^^t '"'C mean when we talk or write, 
iudae W IS present to the mind when we think or 

considering speak of entertaining a proposition — i.e. of 
it to I'l.fl ^ ^ ui^ning as preliminary to accepting or rejecting 
that th£l?'"" or negatively. Tiis is not to say 

c.xperienee uiiist be done in sentences, although my own 
some cnrt- ^SSCsts to me that it is all done in sjTubols of 
with men clwrly thinking and judging are done 

tenccs nr^i^F^’ what will be meanings of sen- 

' > Its of sentences, if they are put into words at all. 
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The exact relation of thought to speech raises a number 
of difEcult and interesting questions which we cannot pursue 
here. But they do seem to be very intimately connected, to 
such an extent that it is very hard to see how an animal having 
no power of speech could, for instance, wish that it could be 
moved from this field to the next in four days’ time. In our 
present sense, then, propositions are necessary to judgement; 
Md what we require to do is to give a satisfactory account of 
judgement, without introducing the hydra-headed entities of 
the previous theory. If we can produce an account by which 
propositions are mind-dependent although the elements of 
which they are composed are independent of mind, we may 
hope to avoid both the extravagant multiplication of entities 
of the substantial theory and the difficulties of simple dualism. 

Such an account would be quite consistent with the con- 
ditions listed earlier. The need for objective truths does not in 
fact require objective propositions. For while it is true that 
the proposition “3 x 4 = y -f ■was true before anyone 
thought of it and does not cease to be true if at any time 
nobody happens to be thinking it, its objectivity is satisfied 
provided that if anybody at any time thinks it, then what he 
thinks is true. To say that it is an objective truth would be 
to say that, although the proposition itself is mind-dependent, 
i.e. requires some mind or other, yet its character of being true 
IS not in any additional sense mind-dependent. I may choose 
whether or not to think the proposition, but if I do, then I 
think a proposition the truth of which is independent of me 
or of anybody else who may happen to think it; nothing that 

cliaracter of being true. 

V^ether I make the radio programme on the Home Service 
audible or not does depend on me, for I shall not hear it unless 
switch It on; w'hat I hear when I switch it on does not depend 
on me, and there is nothing I can do to alter its character; I 
can ^vitch off again, but that is all. In other words, although 
a ing may depend for its existence on something else, what 
nn have if it exists does not necessarily depend 

tr> ^ other thing. A. proposition may require a niind in order 
® ^ proposition, but its truth-value need not depend on 
or any other mind. Now, surely that is all that is required 
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for objective truths, viz. that their truth should be independent 
of this, that, or the other mind. Similarly with the other 
conditions: a proposition could be mind-dependent and still 
neutral or public as bem-een different minds, sentences, 
languages, dates, and mental attitudes; and two propositions 
do not have to be substantial entities in order to be logically 
incompatible with each other. 

9. Judging a multiple relation 

According to the substance theory which we have been 
considering, judging is a relation relating two terms, the mind 
on the one hand and the proposition on the other. The more 
naive theory mentioned earlier,^ by which what is present to 
the mind when it judges or thinks is a fact, also makes judging 
a dyadic relation, that is, a relation between two terms which 
in this case are mind and fact. Both Dyadic Relation theories 
of judgement having come to grief, the proposition theory 
because it requires us to accept entities of very doubtful char- 
acter, and the fact theory because it would not allow us to 
make the mistakes of judgement which we do make, we may ' 
now turn to a more promising theory of exactly the opposite- 
sort, the Multiple Relation theory advocated by Bertrand 
Russell.® 

' According to the other theories a unity is presented to 
the mind in judgement, but according to this theory the_unity 
of the objects of judgement is produced by the,act or relation 
ofjudging" itself i Corisequentlyi if su'cK"a theory can be sub- 
stantiated 'if has enormo us advantages simply in te rm s of 
economy, apart from any other reasons : if a proposition is 
now ' constructed by the operation of judgement, we do not 
require to have the vast collection of propositions in stock 
wliuch' the other theory needed, but require only that the 
nSferials should previously exist, to be combined in whatever 
way is required. 

10. What a multiple relation is\-^ 

Before outlining the theory, a preliminary explanation of 
■what a multiple relation- is may be needed. A relation unites 
* Ch. I, p. 26. * Problems of Philosophy, Ch. XII. 
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tvvo or more terms and relates them in a certain order. In the 
following examples the italicized words symbolize the relation, 
the other words being the terms of the relation: 

(a) The mouse ra2i up the clock. 

{b) Brutus killed Caesar. 

(c) America won the Wightman Cup from England. 

{d) Oxford is south of Banbury. 

(e) Jones asked his wife to return his book to the library. 

(/) Brown rode a bicycle /row Land’s End to John o’Groats. 

In the first pair of examples we have the simplest of all rela- 
tions, that holding between t\vo terms; in the second pair we 
have three terms (for although (d) appears from its verbal form 
to be a two-term relation, it requires as a third term one or 
other of the Poles), and in the third pair we have four terms. 
Ruiming up requires one thing to do the running, and a 
second tlmg to be run up; winning from requires one thing to 
do Ae winning, a second thing to be won, and a third thing 
for it to be won from; asking the return of requires one thing 
to do the asking, a second thing to be asked, a third thing to 
be returned, and a fourth thing to which it is to be returned; 
and so on. Other sentences involving five or more terms to a 
relatioii can easily be constructed. \\Tiat is, therefore, meant 
by c^liiig judgement a multiple relation is that it is a rela- 
tion involving a number of terms, the number varying from 
one judgement to another. Each of the examples above, when 
treated as an, object of judgement, will, as we shall see, form 
I^rt of a new relationship with two more terms in addition to 
those of the original example. Thus, my judging that the 
mouse ran up ■ the clock will be a complex involving four 
terms, although the mouse’s ruiming up the clock is a complex 
involving only two. 

The second feature of a relation which will become import- 
is W'hat is known as its order or direction. 
iUthough the proposition, “Brutus killed Caesar,’’ has exactiy 

same terms and exactly the same relation as the proposition, 
C^sar killed Brutus,’’ yet it is a different proposition, as 
anybody can clearly see. In each case the order of the terms 
between w'hich the relation holds is different, and the meaning of 
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^ becomes correspondingly different- 
pother way of putting it would be to say that in Ae first case 

Sd tr™ '"O" «"“S “ Brun.r.o^““ 

1 relation is from Caesar to Brutus, 

excention^wb^ ^ relations, with one type of 

each ntw fi; ^ tbe same age as 

^ch oAer, the two sentences, “John is the same age as jLe” 

StJrUr the%ame pro- 

the ime^ff’ ^ *ink of John as bdng 

John thp ^ Jane, or of Jane as being the same age as 

proDositinn ”^^^*ng, i.e. does not produce a different 
relation arp'th ^ °t^or cases it does, even where terms and 
true Pnr s^e and where the different propositions are 
Wes although it may be true both that Darby 

“Darbl tv'o sentences 

the sami nr Darby” do not express 

fact from Tn^n love for Joan is a different 

the terms n/fh^ ^^by. Once again the order in which 

the sentcnnf are arranged governs the meaning of 

c • 1, ’ proposition which it expresses, 
make mn? other example that one cares to think of: to 
know that th three-card trick it is not enough to 

“f Spades, the Two of Clubs, 
other fwn- V l^^^n^onds, and that one of them is between the 

it is the ^ bnow or to judge correctly whether 

it is on thfs Spades in the middle, and if not whether 
Wronp nn ^ 1 right; if one gets the order of the terms 

) e picks on the wrong proposition, and loses money. 

ri- The multiple relation theory 

one^f judging is a multiple relation, 
sSiei^ the judging mind (called the 

the elemp f ^ 1,^ others of which (called the objects) are 
element to make up what is judged, 4 ese 

is or ran h and imiversals with which the mind 

Othelln’c ■ j erectly acquainted. If we take his own example, 
ju gement that Desdemona loves Cassio, we do not 
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say that Othello’s mind contemplates a single object, Desde- 
mona’s love for Cassio, for there is no such object, but tve say, 
ratlier, that “Desdemona and loving and Cassio must all be 
terms in the relation which subsists when Othello believes that 
Desdemona loves Cassio. . . . Thus, the actual occurrence, at 
the moment when Othello is entertaining his belief,, is that the 
relation called ‘believing’ is knitting together into one complex 
whole tlie four terms Othello, Desdemona, loving, and Cassio. 
^^Tiat is called belief or judgement is nothing but this relation 
of believing or judging, which relates a mind to several things 
other tlian itself.”^- 


Once more, the order of the terms in the complex is vital, 
for altlrough all tlie terms and the judging relation are the 
same, Othello’s judgement that Desdemona loves Cassio is 
different (and false) from his judgement that Cassio loves 
Desdemona, which is different again (and true) from Cassio s 
judgement that Desdemona loves Othello, which is also true. 
A belief or a judgement is a complex unity brought about by 
the operation of judging, which is true if corresponding to it 
mere is another complex unity consisting of the objects of the 
judgement arranged in the order in which they are arranged 
in the judgement complex. “Thus, e.g., if Othello believes 
truly that Desdemona loves Cassio, then there is a complex 
unity, ^ Desdemona 's love for Cassio,’ wliich is composed 
exclusively of the objects of the belief, in the same order as 
they had in the belief, with the relation which was one of the 
otyects occurring now as the cement that binds together the 
other objects of the belief. On the other hand, when a. belief 
IS false, there is no such complex imity composed only of the 
o jects of the belief. If Othello believes yh/refy that Desdemona- 
oves Cassio, then tliere is no such complex unity as ‘Desde- 
mona’s love for Cassio’I’’^ 


The theoiy, which should be clear enough, may then be 
summarized in the following three propositions: 

I. Judging IS a multiple relation which (i) requires as its 
^ Judging mind {subject) and the elements of the 
judged {objects)-, (ii) arranges them in a certain 


* Op. cit., pp. 196-7. 


’ lb., pp. 200-1. 
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2. The whole judgement is a complex unity, the terms 
being severally united by the relation of judging. 

3. The judgement is true if there exists a complex unity 
corresponding to it — ^in the sense that what are the objects in 
the judgement complex exist as a unity on their own (and in 
the same order) outside the judgement complex. 

12. Criticisms of the theory 

Now, this theory, like all others, has come in for a good 
deal of criticism,^ much of which seems simply to miss the 
point or to suggest as necessary conditions conditions which do 
not appear to be necessary at all; therefore, that the theory fails 
to satisfy them marks no defect in it. In my view the theory 
is substantially correct (although perhaps insufficiently informa- 
tive^): it has the merits of simplicity and economy, and it avoids 
the difficulties in which the theories mentioned earlier are 
entangled. I am inclined to doubt whether the theory of truth 
which Russell seems to think is implied- by it, namely, the 
Correspondence Theory indicated in proposition 3 above, 
either is implied by it or is tenable, but discussion of that 
topic will be postponed until the next chapter. 

But coiuiected with that is another point which has always 
caused trouble for the critics, namely, the differences which 
appear betoeen the alleged pair of complexes (the judgement 
complex and the fact complex), in particular the different role 
which one of the elements plays in each. Suppose we take a 
simple two-term relational proposition (which we will assume 
to be true), and symbolize it as A r B, where A and B are 
the terms, r is the relation between them, and the order in 
which the sjmibols are written down indicates the order of 
the terms or the direction of the relation — A stands in relation 

* Cf. G. F. Stout, Studies in Philosophy and Psychology, XII. 

® It would need considerable expansion, beyond anything for which 
there is room here, to explain how it could accommodate hypothetical 
judgements, negative judgements, and judgements which are such that 
either the subject term does not exist (e.g. "The Archbishop of Winchester 
is bald”), or, whether it exists or not, the judger is not acquainted tvith it 
(e.g. “The last Tudor king of England had a beard”). Further, the notion 
of vmiversals being (with particulars) the materials of judgement would 
need analysis in accordance with the view of univeisals outlined in the 
previous chapter. 
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r to B. Now, if we make this proposition the object of a judge- 
ment, where M is the subject or judging mind, and j is the 
relation of judging, we have two complexes: 

(a) the judgement complex Mj A r B; 

(b) the fact complex Ar B. 

And these tu'o complexes are said to correspond because in 
each of them A and r and B occur, and occur in the same 
order A r B. li the fact complex had been B r A, the two 
complexes would not have corresponded, and if r had sym- 
bolized a relation such as “is the father of” or “defeated,” 
etc., then the judgement complex would have been false. For, 
if B had been the father of A, or if B had defeated A, then the 
judgement that A was the father of B, or that A defeated B 
would be false. ^Vhere r symbolizes a relation such as “is the 
sister of,” “loves,” etc., then if the fact complex had been 
B r A the judgement complex M j A r B would not have 
corresponded to it, but 7mglit still have been true. For when 
B is the sister of A or w&n B loves A, A may or may not 
be the sister of B, and A may or may not love B. If in such 
a case the judgement complex M j A r B had been true, it 
would have been true because, in addition to the fact B r A 
there was another fact A r B, and because the judgement 
corresponded with the latter fact. Considering our two com- 
plexes (a) and (6), and looking for the differences between 
them, w’e find the following: 

(i) In (a) there are four terms (M, A, r, B), and one relation 

(j). In (J) there are two terms {A and B) and one 
relation (r); 

(ii) In (a) r is a term; in (6) it is a relation; 

(iii) In (a) the order of A, r, and B is determined by j‘, in 

(b) the order of A, r, and B is determined by r. 

Now' how, it is asked, can the tlieory possibly claim, in the 
light of those differences, that there is a correspondence 
between the two complexes? more particularly, how can it 
claim a correspondence between A r B as part of the judge- 
ment complex and A r B as the whole of tlie fact complex? 
ussc oes not explain w’hat he means by ‘correspondence,’ 
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truth. It simply takes cogni2ance of the fact that one cannot 
think in terms of relations without thinking of them as relating 
the appropriate number of things (as one cannot think in terms 
of qualities without thinking of them as qualifying something), 
and of the consequential fact that although the unity of the 
proposition does depend on the mind in the sense that it is 
the mind which entertains or formulates, it does not depend 
on the mind in the sense that the mind can produce it how it 
likes. With a given relation and terms only certain unities are 
possible; within that field of selection the mind is free but not 
outside it, for what the mind shall entertain is to that extent 
conditioned by the relation which is to be the component of 
the proposition entertained.^ 

^For a more detailed working out of this theory the reader is referred 
to the paper on Facts and Propositions in F. P. Ramsey^s Foundations of 
Mathematics. 
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truth as correspondence 

1. Theories of inith and common sense 

of .the bitterest and bloodiest battlegrounds 
on which the dispute 

TeftS 5 ^ three-cornered contest, but more commonly it 

S?tL the Correspondence 

^ conclusion which I shall 
baJd^S I indicates. I am inclined to think that their 

with t? ^ Tweedledum v. Tweedledee, and to agree 

theIpL should not be talked about.” Never- 

suS fh^°i ”Tl hcen spilt on tlie 

thei !-n character must attempt some resume of 

been beT 

names themselves suggest anything, the 
one could would seem so obviously correct that 

been dnnht j wondering how it could ever have . 

pf" S,^‘‘.‘‘:,Ac^.ngJoat.„9judE ement is c or r ect, or a ! 
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evidpTiPA would cite the usages of language as 
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W'o books discussing one or other or both of thei 
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oitdRealitv PK j Essays on Truth and Reality, Appearance 
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phrases suggesting that truth is (a) a relation of some kind 
bet\veen what a man judges, on the one hand, and the facts of- 
the case, on the other; and (b) a relation of a special sort, which 
we try to indicate by using names such as ‘agree,’ ‘correspond,’ 
etc. 

Now, if that were all that the Correspondence theory 
maintained (and it is about all that common sense maintains), 
tliere would indeed be little dispute; and in that form no 
Coherence supporter would, as far as I know, wish to dispute 
it. ^Vhat he would rather be inclined to say, and here I should 
agree with him, would be that what has so far been put for- 
ward asserts so little that it does not constitute a theory at all, 
and that it does not support the Correspondence of the philo- 
sophers any more than it supports (or opposes) the Coherence 
of the philosophers. For what is being asserted in (a) is that 
whether a man’s belief is true or not depends on something 
other than his believing it; from the fact that I believe that 
Ae front door is locked it does not follow that the front door 
IS locked, i.e. it does not follow that my belief is true. In short, 
for a belief to be true or false there must be something -else 
beyond that belief in virtue of which it is true or false. But, 
it may be^ objected, common sense does, maintain more than 
that, for it supposes that the something more, in virme.,of 
which a true belief is true and a false belief false, is f a fact ! 
So, indeed, it does, but so also, I think, do the Coherence 
^ supporters; none of tliem would be supposed to deny that, if 
■ my belief that the front door is loclred is true, it is true because 
the front door is locked. What they would, however, say is 
that a fact is not quite the simple thing we are inclined un- 
questioningly to suppose, and that if we look into the matter 
we shall find ourselves driven to the philosophical theory of 
Coherence. 

So far, then, there is nothing about the common sense 
position to drive us into Correspondence rather than Coher- 
ence. We are all agreed that if a belief is true, it is true inde-, 
pendently of its being believed, and that its truth depends on 
le oots. If ive were disposed to ask no more questions, then 
we nught be willing to be called Correspondence supporters, 
nut tfie Correspondence which we should all then be sup- 
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Sred wTrS I unco-ordinated affair com- 

that name; and 

unfortunately there are other questions to be asked. 

TTiiVEf f its vagueness the Coherence critic 

SSLC ^hst the truth 

relation bet^-een a belief and what makes it true is a relation 

or sort^Jich we indicate by names such as ‘agree’ 

howev^^E’°”'^' 1°°' ^tlmit, questioning, 

nondJnro^r have said that supports 4e Corres- 

wS r that truth is a relation 

^tiglish by names such as 
d^St«- f t:orrespond.’ For these words themselves are 
mjressingly vague or ambiguous or both. We say of two 

out solutions to a problem Aat they 
conclusions are identical. We say 
hvDQtbo^c:-^Tf ^ laboratory experiment agree with the 
aSlIS 1 "'ere testmg, meaning that the actual results 

^nlus tEo ^h°se which were deducible from the hypothesis 
of a the test). We say of the portions 

thev fit two that they agree, meaning that 

to fii- a no^ e^ch other, as we say of a particular shoe found 
anv nf P, footprint that it agrees with it. We might, in 
used I'nct °!f have, without alteration of meaning, 

‘tallv ’ r. ‘agree’ the word ‘correspond’ (or 

tain variety of others); but it would be difficult to main- 
siiEcfJti <• examples the word ‘agree’ (or whatever 

A . uiight prefer) means exactly the same relation, 
more t t senses in which we use ‘agree’ conform 

'pt • . ° . ^herence than to the Correspondence theory, 

where^ Particularly noticeable, perhaps, in the case of negation, 
ivitE o reject a judgement as false when it is inconipatible 
resnIto°^^^™? which we independently accept as true. If the 
dediir d laboratory experiment are not what were to be 
corree^ hypothesis, and if we are certain of the 

h\mntE ™ conditions and calculations, we reject the 
sav hf incompatible with our results. We may 

that tE beliefs that they do not agree, meaning thereby 
hntE K ^liEHShy incompatible, tliat although they might 
^ be false they^^SrSihly c^of both be true. 
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The upshot of this is that (i) offers nothing more positive 
in favour of Correspondence than (a) did, that we cannot 
argue simply from the fact that a label commonly given to 
the truth-relation is ‘agree,’ ‘correspond,’ etc. to the truth of 
the Correspondence as opposed to the Coherence theory. We 
may not do that because as often as not these labels (and their 
substitutes) in common usage have the meaning supported by 
the one theory and that supported by the other. Granted that 
the meaning of words is important evidence, w'hich philo- 
sophers cannot afford to ignore, and which nowadays they 
especiall)' emphasize, yet we must not cheat, either deliberately 
or through laziness, in the handling of the evidence: in this 
/ case we must not infer from the fact that the n_^es or 
j used by common sense are the same as those used by the 
I Correspondence theory that what they both mean by them is 
• the same, even if we W'ere prepared to admit (which many of 
us would not) that if they were the same the Correspondence 
theory must be correct. 

In short, we must not be deceived by the sounds or appear- 
ances of w'ords into supposing that what nobody would (I 
think) seriously dispute about truth makes Correspondence a 
foregone conclusion. The whole point is that what nobody 
would seriously dispute about truth is so little and so vague 
as to constitute almost nothing at all. To say that the truth 
of a belief depends not on the fact of its being believed but on 
the facts about which it is a belief no more settles the dispute 
between Correspondence and Coherence than to say tlie 
economic security of a country depends on avoiding a dis- 
equilibrium of imports and exports settles the dispute bepvcen 
the policies of high taxation, compulsory savings, or control of 
capital expenditure. The question in our case rather is: given 
that we dl perfectly well understand what is meant by the 
statement that a belief is true (i.e. that w’e are in no danger of 
confusing it with other statements, such as that a belief is 
irrational, or that it is old-fashioned, or that it is held without 
great conviction, etc.), does a further analysis of the notion 
of truth enable us to say more about its nature tlian we have 
already as common sense individuals asserted? 
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2. Two questions to be distinguished 

To answer this question we may consider the rival theories 
considering them we need to distinguish two 
questions, which when contrasted seem so obviously 
diiierent that one could wonder how anyone could fail to keep 
mem apart. Nevertheless, failure to attend to their distinction 
as certainly produced some of the misunderstanding by the 
supporters of one theory of the claims of another, and may 
even be mainly responsible for the evolution of the Pragmatist 
theop^ of truth, which under the patronage of William James 
as had such a long run in America. The two questions are: 
'^i) What does the truth of a belief consist in? 

How can we test the claim of a belief to be true? 


t may be that the answer to both questions is the same, that 
makes a true belief true is also that by means of 
which we discover it to be true; but we can hardly afford to 
prejudge the issue at the outset by assuming that the answer 
to both questions must be, or is always, the same. Clearly, if 
a satisfactory answer can be found to (i), i.e. if we can decide 
^3ture of truth is, then in any case in which we 
could discover that nature to be present we should have tested 
the claim of the belief concerned to be true. 

In that sense an answer to (i) will also be an answer to (ii), 
ut it will only be a hypothetical answ'er, saying that if, with 
regard to a particular belief, we can discover the presence of 
those characteristics which w’e found to be the answer to (i). 
We shall have proved that belief to be true. But such an hypo- 
thetical answer provides no guarantee that we ever shall 
discover in a particular belief the presence of the truth- 
characteristics; in practice, to determine whether a belief was 
tme we might have to go about it another ivay, perhaps some- 
times, perhaps often, perhaps always. For we must not make 
me further mistake, to which philosophers are prone, of sup- 
posmg that there is only one answer to question (ii). There 
^ght be several ways of testing the truth of a belief, some more 
reliable than others, just as there are several ways of, say, 
testing the strength of ice covering a pond, some more reliable 
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than others. In a murder trial llic discovery and interpretation 
of these clues may provide good reason for accepting the pro- 
secution’s claim as true, but they arc not what we mean when 
we say it is true. 

This seems to be the basic defect of the Pragmatist theory 
of truth, according to wliich a belief is true if it is useful, false 
if it is not, or more widely that a belief is true if “it works. 
Now that a belief is useful or works may be a very' valuable 
criterion for testing its truth. But that it is useful is^ surely 
not what is meant by saying that it is true. For if it were 
wliat is meant, then the proposition “Th^_t.]?5.!i^t-'— 
but it was useful” would be self-contradictory'. Not only is 
it not self-contradictory’, but one would have no difficulty' in 
tliinking of false beliefs wluch Iiave been useful, and con- 
trarily of useless beliefs which arc true. Had Pragmatism main- 
tained that tlic test of trutli was a more iinportant qu^ion.than 
the nature of tmtli 7 it would liavc been on faflifmer ground. It 
may be tliat question (i) is in tlic end not very interesting, imd 
that the Pragmatist answer to question (ii) is both highly 
fruitful and consonant with scientific procedure. In tliat ca^ 
the Pragmatist may say that he cannot be bothered witli (i); 
but what he may, not, and just what he does do, is to suppose 
that the answer which he offers for (ii) is really the ans\ver 
for (i). 

3. The terms of Correspondence 

The first question that naturally falls to be asked about 
■the Correspondence theory is wbat tlie term^ ore_j3ejyveen 
which the relation of correspondence holds. So far, we Have 
interpreted the theory as saying that it is a relation between 
oil ffio one hand, and the fhets of the, rase, on the other. 
Is.itpthcn, to'be a relation between one Tact and another, tlie 
&st always being a fact involving a belief or a judgement? 
For tliat I believe the sun is shining is just as good an objective 
fact as the fact that tlie sun is shining. The ansu'er to this 
question is, I think, tliat we may say, if we like, that tlie 
coirespondence is between the fact that I believe the sun is 
shining and the fact tliat the sun is shining, but tliat it is not 
a particularly helpful thing to say. It is not helpful, because 
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It may disguise from our attention the element in the belief 
wmcn IS of primary relevance' to the Correspondence theory 
namely wlM I believe. If correspondence is a relation betiveen 

^ believe that the sun is shining 
amer than Aatj/ow believe it seems unimportant: wHch of us 
happens to hold the belief will not alter the relation of corres- 
pondence between belief and fact. 

whether what I have so far called 
oeiiet IS more determinately specified as ‘settled conviction’ 
or wavering opinion,’ or just plain ‘hunch’: what sort of a 
IS makes no difference to whether the belief is 
although it would on the Correspondence 
vvmiiJ K ^ perfectly good sense true that correspondence 
b,^^; 1 relation between two facts, it would nevertheless^ 
bphim^ it- The correspondence will be 

fn11n« believed and the fact of the sun shining; and 

iTinv ^ procedure laid down in the last chapter, we | 
Ttf be lieved by calling it a proposition, 
thi’nrro ^ us to hold that there are mysterious 

all if j to philosophers, called propositions; 

heUpv ^ attention to the fact that whenever we 

S something, and that when we speak or 

Dositinn (normally) a meaning. As the pro- 

the ! shining is that part of my belief that 

irt n^y beJief (or the fact of 

I nrnr> u Correspond to the fact of the sun shining, 

to f oreafter, in discussing the Correspondence theory, 

beiriCT ft, ? ^ being one term of the relatioa . as c 

tbp KpI- ?'^^n IS wanted to correspond with whatever makes 
ccfiiir ^ question true. This, I think, is the normal pro- 
Avbprp^.? Correspondence supporters, and it is also, I suspect, 

dpfpT-,- ^ ^ut discussion of this suspicion must be 

'^ntil the next chapter. 

tinn ‘c Other term , that in virtue of which a proposi- 

it Jo o f lar, it has been referred to as a fact, but that 

bppn ^ j ^ been defended, nor, iii3eS, has fact 

Vet ,^™cd. Although I do not think “fact” can be defined, 
nerbn ^ P .'°®uphcrs might call “a definition in use” can 
‘Ps be given, i.e. enough can be said about it to recognize 
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what we are referring to w'hen we refer to something as a fact; 
and it can best be indicated by contrasting it with an event. 
To say of x that it was an event is to say that it was a tem- 
poral occurrence. How long it lasts is quite unimportant, and 
whether we regard a temporal slice of history or a process as 
one event or as a sequence of events is purely conventional. 
We may equally say of an athletics meeting that it was the chief 
sporting event of the season, and of the hundred yards race 
at that meeting that it was the first event on the programme. 
In other words, where we make the cut between one event 
and the next, which parts of a process we think of as con- 
stituting one event is a matter for convention and interest to 
decide; the question, “How long does an event last?” is as 
meaningless as the question, “How wide is an angle?” 

Nevertheless, the essential feature of an event is its having 
a date and possessing some duration; many events, too, have 
a spatial location, for many events involve material objects. 
It therefore makes sense to ask of any event, “When did it 
happen?” and of some events, “Where did it 'happen?” The 
way in w'hich I am /using ‘fact’ and in which it is commonly 
used is such that it does not make sense to ask of a fact, “^Vhen 
did it happen?” or “Where did it happen?” The dropping of 
the atom bomb on Hiroshima w'as an event which occurred 
in August 1945; there is a fact that an atom bomb was dropped 
on Hiroshima in August 1945, but the fact did not occur then. 
We use the various tenses (past, present, and future) of verbs 
to indicate the occurrence of events, but only the non-temporal 
present indicative of the verb ‘to be’ to indicate facts.^ A fact 
in this respect is, as it were, an hypostasized event, an abstrac- 
tion of what happened in an event. The actual event of the 
dropping of the bomb on Hiroshima was an enormously com- 
plicated occurrence, far too complicated to describe in even 
approximate detail; the fact is a conveniently intelligible aspect 
of the event, the way an event looks to a mind thinking about it. 

Again, according to ordinary usage, an event is singular, 

apparent exception, e.g. “The fact that an atom bomb was dropped 
on riiroshma^ accelerated the Japanese government’s surrender” is omy. 
apparent. For it was not that fact which accelerated the surrender, but the 
Japanese idlers* realization of it; and that realization W’as itself an event 
or a complex of events. 
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which a fact need not be. The fact that an atom bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima in August 1945 is singular in that it 
reiers to what happened at a particular place on a particular 
ate; ^d if no bomb had been dropped on that place on that 
ate there would be no such fact. But we also speak of general 
• as natural laws of greater or narrower range. A man 

may be unaware of the fact that in England we drive on the 
ett-hand side of the road; it is a commonly accepted fact that 
m a free economy increase in purchasing power is followed by 
increase in prices; no scientist will dispute the fact that water 
expands when it freezes; and so on. By saying that these are 
tacts we are not referring to any particular event. Even though 
We may be referring to a class of events, it might be a class 
With no members. Scientists might have discovered the' natural 
aws about the expansion of water, even though no water had 
ever froMn, and they certainly make use of laws about friction- 
ess engines, even though no such engine has been, or will in 
the present causal system, be built. 

We may further speak of universal and necessary facts, 
which are contrasted with those expressed in natural laws, 
erause although the latter could conceivably have been 
itterent from what they are, the former could not. Although 
th 'if ^ ^ ^ metals contract, it is conceivable 

y should; we should be surprised, and maybe indignant, 

0 iscover to-morrow that they do, but we cannot know a 
not. On the other hand that 2+3=5, 

11 A > B and B > C, then A > C, that whatever is 
extended are held to be necessary facts, which 
Would apply not only in this, but in any other conceivable 

That explanation should suffice to show in what sense I 
am using ‘facts,’ the sense in which, so far as I know, it is 
comrnonly used. I would not be thought to be committed to 
e view that there are facts in this sense, but it is necessary 
0 talk as if there are in order even to begin discussing the 
Correspondence theory. 


^ 4 - t han even t required as the second term 

VVhat, then, is the second term of the correspondence 
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relation— ra fact or an event? The ainswer is not altogether 
easy, partly because- supporters of the theory do not always , 
make clear just what they mean by a fact, in particular whether 
theysuppose .there would be facts if there were no minds for 
there to be facts for. However, if we take the case of singular 
affirmative propositions (such'.as “Mr. Attlee broadcast on the 
Home Sendee radio at 9.15 p.ni., August loth, 1947,” “Mr.' 
Winston Ghurchill' died at his housedir -London on August 
nth, 1947,” “Gloucestershire, beat Yorkshire at Bradford in 
1947,” etc.), it would -seem plausible to say. that the second 
term was an event. ’ . ■ ■ 

In each case the proposition asserts the -occurrence of a 
particular event, and the fact that in each successive case the 
dating bf.the event is less precise does 'hot matter,, fpl Mr. 
Churchill’s death pould only ocepr once (so that as, long as he ’ 
died at his London house at any’- time on' the day in question 
the proposition would be true), and Gloucestershire only 
played "Yorkshire once at Bradford in the course of the 1947 
cricket season; In each caso, then, what would make the pro- 
position' true ^J’ould be the occurrence of a' particular- event; 
in the first and third cases the proposition is true, for an event - 
corresponding. tb it did occur: — ^Mf. Attlee did broadcast at 
that time, .and the cricket match did end with that result; in 
the. second case the proposition is false, .because no event 
corresponding to it occurred— Mr. Churchill, did not die on 
that- date at his house in London. . • ‘ . .’ - ' 

But the view that events are what correspond to true 
propositions seems much less plausible if -we turn from the com- 
paratively, straightforward case, of singular affirmative proposi- 
tions, asserting tli’e occurrence of something, to more complicated 
cases. Fake, for example, a negative proposition, such as “Mr. 
Churchill did not die on August nth, 1947.” That proposition 
is true, but to what event doe's it correspond? We would hardly 
say, unless we were struggling in the last ditch to save a theory, 
that there was an event consisting in Mr. Churchill’s not 
dying on that day. 

At what time on that day did the event occur? We cannot 
say it occurred in the morning, for that would be consistent • 
with his having died in the afternoon or evening, in which 
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relation-ra fact or an event? The ^svver. is not altogether 
easy, partly because- supporters of the theory do not always ^ 
make clear just w'hat they mean by a fact, in particular whether 
they ‘suppose .there would be facts if there Were no minds for 
there to be facts for. However, if we take the case gif singular 
affirmative propositions .(suchi.as “Mr. Attlee broadcast on the^ . 
Home Service radio at 9.15 p.m., August 10th, 1947,” “Mr.’ " 
Winston Churchill’ died at his house 'in- -London on August 
nth, 1947,” “Gloucestershire, beat Yorkshire at Bradford hi , 
• 1947,” etc.), it would -seem plausible to say, that the second , 

■ term was im event. . . ' • ' • . , 

In each case the proposition asserts the occurrence of a. 
particular event, ^d the fact that in each successive rase the . 
datiiig bf.the event is less precise does mot matter,, fof Mr. 

. Churchill’s death gould only occur once (so that as. long as he 
died at his London house at any". time on" the da'y in question, 
the proposition would be true), and . Gloucestershire only 
played Yorkshire once at Bradford in the course of the 1947.. 
cricket season; In each case*, then, what w'Qiild make the" pro- 
, position' true would be the occurrence "of a’ particular- event: '■ 
in the first and .third cases the preposition is true, for an event - 
. corresponding.- to it did occur — Mr. Attlee did broadcast at 
that time, .and the cricket match did end with that result; in 
the. second case the proposition is false, .because no event 
corresponding to it occurred-r-Mr. Churchill, did not die on 
that- date at his house in London. . 

.But the view that events are what correspond to. true 
' ptopositions seems much less plausible if we turn from the com- 
! paratively, straightforward case of singular affirmative pro'posi- 
. tions, assertingthe occurrence of something, to more complicated . 
-cases. Take, for example, a negative proposition, such as “Mr. - 
■ .Cl^'^rchill did not die on' August nth, 1947.” .That proposition 
} is tr-ue, but to what event does it correspond? We wmuld hardly . 
j say, unless we were struggling in the last ditch to save a theory, 

I Aat- there was an event consisting in Mr. Churchill’s not 
dying on that day. 

I -At what time on that day did the event occur? We caiinot 
tnorning, for that would be consistent ■ 
with his having died in the afternoon or evening, in which, 
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cafee'.the proposition would be false. We should have to say 
that the event of Mr. Churchill’s not dying on August nth,. 
‘I947 j. lasted all day; and although, as we have seen, the’re is 
no .objection- to saying that an ‘ event lasted all day, it ‘does 
seem fantastic to suggest that if we are to give a complete 
account of Mr. ‘Churchill’s life dri that day we. must ihclude 
not only all'the things which. did hapj)en to' him, but also all 
the things' thlit did Hot. VVhat haakes the ’propositibn true is 
not the occurrence of an event -to make- it true, but the non- 
occurrence of-an event (the' death of, Mr. Churchill) to, make it 
false;'and the nOn-occurrence of an event is uot aii event hut'. 

a -queer Sort of fact, perhap's, about the' exact analysis 
of. which logicians' still puzzle themselves, 'but a 'fact just the 
same. We Wduld say that it is a fact that' Mr. Churcliill did 
not die on. that day, or that, as a matter of fact he did not 
die on that day^ or that we'know for a fact that he did not die 
on 'that day;..'. 

Similar !difficulties break out over’ propositions which do 
not expressly;, refer to "a given event at allT'let' .alone assert 
•whether it did or'did'-not occur, JFirst, ■particulqr propositions 
(propositions iiivolying the.,n&fioh of “some”) require, if they 
nre affirmative, the occurrence of some events dr the existence . 
of some ■’things of a certain sort, but the cortespondence 
betv'een proposition and events in this caSe does not seem to 
be at all like the cqrresppndenctedn the case of singular affirma- 
tive propositions. The prop.dsition; “Some.' Englishmen went 
to S\yitzerland in '1947,”. is true provided that at least .two. 
Englishmen went there (interpreting ‘some’ as meaning ‘more 
than 'one’); and in fact a great, many inore than two went, so 
that the proposition is, true. '.Tut,' although the necessary 
number of eyents occurred to. make the proposition true, none ■ 
of the .events corresponds to it in the way in which events 
could be said to correspond to singular propositions. If Jones 
and Brown, who are English, went to Switzerland in 1947, the . 
proposition, “Jones and Brown went to, Switzerland in 1947,’’ 
is true, and so also is the proposition, “Some Englishmen went 
to Switzerland in 1947,” but clearly , the two propositions are 
very different, and if^'we are to find something to correspond 
to the second as certain events might be said to correspond 
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\ to the first, that something will not be an event or events, 
but a fact about events. 

The notion of “some” is rather like a blank cheque, the 
’ value of which is Icft'unspccificd and indetertninate by the 
man who made it out; and events are like the specific value 
which the payee of the cheque inserts. Events are hard, 
determinate things, with exact values, and there coiild, be no 
such event as “something-or-otlier happened,” for something- 
or-other never happens; a perfectly determinate thing happens, 
which through ignorance or incuriosity we vagiiely refer to as 
something-or-othcr. A feature of the events of 1947 is that 
more than one of them consisted of Englishmen going to 
Switzerland; yet this itself was not one of the events, but a 
fact about them. 

Secondly, general propositions cannot plausibly be said to 
have events corresponding in at all the same way as singufe 
affirmative propositions. A general proposition may be said 
to be, in the relevant sense, even further removed from events 
than particular propositions* are, because it does not even assert 
the occurrence; or existence of anything, let alone specify in the 
way that a sin^lar proposition specifics it. \^^^at a, general pro- 
position does is to assert a connection of characteristics, Avithout 
also asserting that anything exists possessing those character- 
istics^; and the nature of the connection will vary Avith the 
type of general proposition (matter of fact connection, formal 
implication, etc.). Examples: “Water freezes at 32 degrees 
Fahrenheit,” “An Englishman is a hjq^ocrite,” “2 -h 4 — 6.” , 
What, if anjThing, could be said to correspond to the first 
example would not be a certain occurrence of AA'ater freezing 
at that temperature, or CA'en a collection of such occurrences, 
hoAA'cyer large it might be, but the non-occurrence of AA'ater 
remaining liquid Avhen brought doAAm to that temperature; 
and, as aa'c saAV earlier, non-occurrence is not itself an CA'cnt, 
but a fact about events. 

The proposition corresponding to a particular instance of 

o r, in general form do express existential propositions, 

stop here,” “Nothing in the store over sixpence.” As these 
sentences are commonly used, they would be held to be false if there were 
no buses, or nothing in the.store. 
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water freezing at that temperature would be, “This bowl of 
temperature to 32 degrees Fahrenheit, 
• +1, it froze”; and repetition of the event, 

°^‘=ufrence of other events like it in the relevant respects, 
would simply increase our collection of such propositions. But 
the proposition, “Water freezes at 32 degrees Fahrenheit,” is 
v,v summary of such propositions, but asserts more, 

VIZ. that there are (i.e. have been, are, and will be) no cases 
01 water not freezing at 32 degrees Fahrenheit; and to that 
^^^position no event, nor any series of events corresponds, 
rn corresponds is a material fact about the 

constitution of water, such that if there is any water and if 

me water is subjected to certain conditions it will behave in 
a certain way. 

In brief, then, whether or not Correspondence supporters 
afHrrnative propositions correspond, if true, 

0 events, they will require facts rather than events for other 
propos^ns. For simplicity' of exposition I therefore shall 
eat the ^eory as saying that truth i^ a relation of corres- 
f ”^cen propositions and facts, in the sense of each 

w^ich I have explainear" 

5 " The relation of correspondence 

next question which naturally falls to be considered is 
at of the nature of the relation of correspondence itself. As 
ye have seep, merely to label the relation ‘correspondence’ 
enough to warrant an opposition between the 
esponderice and Coherence theories. Of the various 
accounte put forward I shall very briefly discuss five, which seem 
0 be the most commonly advanced, viz. that the relation is: 

' f}) copy to original; 

'(u) a one-to-one relation between the elements in each 
term; 

,(iii) between two terms sharing a common structure; 

- (iv) a combination of (ii) and (iii); 

. (v) unique and unanalysable. 

' The first, the copy view, makes the proposition somehow • ' 
or other mirror that which makes it true, and is clearly the - 
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simplest and neatest account: it would clearly be satisfactory 
to be able to say that a proposition was the mental reflection of 
reality, which is true when it is exactly like what it reflects, 
false when it is in some respect unlike; a true proposition would 
then be like the image of myself w'hich I see in a smooth, 
flat, evenly backed mirror,^ and a false proposition w'ould be 
like the image which I see when I look into a defective or a 
distorting mirror. 

To this account critics commonly produce a Pvofold 
objection, first that propositions are in general not in the 
least like the things they are about, and secondly that in 
particular there are degrees of exactness in the propositions 
W'hich there are not in the things they are about. As an example 
of the first, the proposition, “My dog is brown and la2y,” is 
true if my dog is brown and lazy, but the proposition is not 
in the least like my brown lazy dog; it makes sense to say of 
that dog that it is brown or lazy or that it needs brushing, but 
it does not make sense to say any of those things of the pro- 
position. Even in the case of the mirror image there are only 
certain very limited respects in w'hich the image can resemble 
the original, and it would not make sense to say of a mirror 
image of my dog that it needs brushing; but in the case of a 
proposition are there any respects at all in w'hich the pro- 
position resembles the original? 

Now, this objection, while it would be valid against a 
Correspondence theory which made the second term a thing 
or event, would not be as effective against the theory which 
made it a fact, for the fact of my brown dog’s laziness is no 
more like my lazy brown dog than the proposition is. We 
should, of course, be using ‘copy’ in a very queer sense, because 
one thing is not normally said to be a copy of another unless 
both are visible, and although my dog is visible, neiSier the fart 
that it is lazy and brown nor the proposition asserting .that it 
is are visible. 

^ Nevertheless, if ‘copy’ was being used as a synonym for 
r^l?™b]e,’ then thafa proposition and a' fact are invisible 
would not prevent them from resembling each other; for not 
only can other sensibles like tvi'o smells, or rtvo sounds, or two 
It is irrelevant here that a mirror reverses left and right. 
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^ insensibles, e.g. 

wouid^krSe°'r" ° doctrines. How far this answer 

because^nl^ R Correspondence supporter I am not sure, 
]an?e was could maintain that the relation of resemb- 

o^SsictsI^ SI’ " to specify the respect 

other-^and tRot ^ proposition and fact resembled each 

of the arm + ^ ™ght find hard to do, unless he made use 

se the so-called copy explanation would have been abandoned. 

accept the copy theory of correspond- 

just seen, to avoid the objections brought 

the ^ reduce itself to one of the other views of 

anticinate^hjt”^^- considered. And more serious— to 

SsSof Lf fuil to see how a true pro- 

beSr T ^ .<;SP°nding fact could resemble each other, 

betwppn difference there would be 

must bp to be qualitatively alike they 

md I an, "tust be ^..0 things; 

propositions”? f both facts and true 

propositions. But of .that hereafter. 

reouirp?^^^ second view of those listed above, the 
onSo correspondence is what is knovm as a ' 

eleifi?nr^^ relation betu'een proposition and fact, i.e. to each 
It nimh/u ^ corresponding element in the other, 

his rU c illustrated by a school teacher calling the roll of 
wlin ^ud entering a tick against the name of each pupil 
who ‘present,” and a cross against the name of each 

thst reply. Assuming that his roll is complete, and 

chi'in”” ^^dd present either fails to answer or answers for a 
^bo is absent, the column of ticks and crosses will 
. y correspond with the present state of the class, each 
CK representing one child present and each cross representing 
one child absent. 

T . 'wbether or not truth involves a one-to-one relation 
th f the elements of the proposition and the elements of 
0 fact, it cannot consist only of that, i.e. although a one-to- 
one relation were a necessary condition of a proposition being ' 
.^0 it could not be a sufficient condition. For quite apart from 
0 difficulty of elucidating the nature of the separate relations 
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of correspondence behveen the parts which jointly constitute 
the correspondence between tlie wholes, there are two special 
difficulties. 

(a) Reverting to the symbolism used earlier, A and B 
representing two terms and r tlie relation between them, we 
should have to admit that there is a one-to-one relation between 
the proposition A r B and tlie fact B r A; but we should not 
allow (save with certain special kinds of relation) that the 
proposition A r B was true in virtue of the fact B r A, and 
we should have to say, witli some relations, that the pro- 
position Ar B was positively false in virtue of tlie fact B r A. 
Yet to each element in the proposition there is an element in 
the fact corresponding, and tliere are no elements in the fact 
left over with nothing in the proposition corresponding to 
them. 

Compare, for instance, the proposition, “William loves 
Mary,” witli the fact that Mary loves William; and again the 
proposition, “Jack is older than Jill,” with the fact tliat Jill is 
older than Jack. In each case there is for each element in the 
proposition a corresponding element in the fact, and vice versa. 
Yet in the case of ffie first pair, if tlie proposition, “William 
loves Mary,” is true at all, it is true not in virtue of the fact 
that Mary loves William liut in virtue of the quite different 
fact that William loves Mary. And in the case of tlie second 
pair, not only is the proposition, “Jack is older tlian Jill,” not 
true in virtue of the fact tliat Jill is older tlian Jack, but it is 
positively false in virtue of that fact. 

(i) Again, we might have a proposition which might be 
symbolized app and the fact ArB, e.g. the proposition, “all 
fatliers have some attitude to their sons,” and the fact that Mr. 
Broiyn despairs of his son. There we have a one-to-one 
relation, in that to each element in proposition and fact there 
^ ^corresponding element in fact and proposition. And we 
should have another similar one, too, if there were, as there 
might be, another fact C r D, that Mr. Thompson ivas very 
proud of Ms son. But we should not be prepared to say that 
the proposition, “All fathers have some attitude to their sons,” 
was true in virtue of Mr. Brown’s despair of his son or of Mr. 

1 hompson’s pride in his. Once more, although a jme-tp-one 
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"f ^ proposition being true, it 
enough to constitute its truth. 

structarl h^h correspondence is the unity of 

dStfe. proposition and fact, is faced with similar 

is mSJi tbaTth'^r® T" PJa^sible. By unity of structure 
as that of thp f t pattern of the proposition is the same 

is neared fhl^ the pattern of the proposition “Abingdon 

he Winchester is” is exactly the sarJe as 

he S facts: Southampton is nearer 

than Park Edinburgh is nearer the North Pole 

of Parliament Mimster lives nearer to the Houses 

nronr, the Bishop of Birmingham does. That 

SthL?h°^ structure, but 

them proposition corresponds to each of 

false.’ ^ i® hi fact 

bett2°f (iv), which combines (ii) and (iii), fare any / 

escane^^AV it'escapes objection (a) to view (ii) it does not v 

pe [0) nor the objection to view (iii) as it was stated above, 
agam, in a rank of soldiers numbered off from the right 
9 is next but one to No. ii,” corresponds 
me required sense to the fact that No. 3 is next but one to 
• 5 j but it certainly is not true in virtue of it; it would 
m eed be false if there were not a No. ii or if there were a 
0. 11 but uo Ho. 10 (i.e. if the rank were a rear rank and 

0. 10 were a blank file), for then No. 9 would be next to 
iNo. II, 

The inadequacy of all the above attempted accounts of the 
relation of correspondence should need no further belabouring 
Pere. They leave us with (v), the last of the suggested alternatives, ‘ 
^at correspondence is ~a unique and unanalysable relation’ 
which it is consequently futile to attempt to break down in’ 
of the ways suggested by the other accounts. 

Now this is in its way a dangerous argument. For although 
some qualities and relations must be unique and unanalysable 
in order to provide the elementary constituents of more 
complex qualities and relations, it is abominably difiJcuit to 
got agreement about any particular quality or relation whether 
is unique and unanalysable. We can show it to be analy^ble, 

K 
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if we can produce an analysis of it such that the analysis of it 
fits all cases which it itself fits, and vice versa. But if any 
preferred analysis fails to satisfy that condition, we are left 
with the alternatives that {a) there is a correct analysis which 
we have not yet succeeded in hitting on; or {b) it is simple and 
unanalysable. 

One would expect to recognize {b) to be the case simply by 
examimng the quality or relation in question, and just seeing 
that it is unanalysable; and yet how hard does one have to 
look to see that? or how exactly does one recognize un- 
analysability? And in fact the supporters of the view that such 
and such a relation is unanalj'sable nearly always support it 
because their previous attempts to analyse it have failed; tliey 
therefore incur the suspicion that they are taking refuge from 
their earlier failures to make their theory good in a formula 
of mystery, not that it clearly is unanalysable, but that it 
obviously 7ntist be. But what this “obviously must be” boils 
down to is that the relation obviously must be unanalysable if 
the theory is to be saved. Yet whether the theory is to be 
saved is precisely the main point at issue. I am not prepared 
to say that correspondence could not be a simple and un- 
^alysable relation, but I find the method of discovery that it 
is of that character intellectually disquieting. It impresses me 
as being something of a dishonest solution, but I do not know 
how to argue further against it. 

6. Objection considered that no judgements would be verifiable 

The remaining objections to wliich the Correspondence 
theory^ is commonly subjected take the form not, as hitherto, 
of asking questions about the nature of the terms or of the 
relation itself, but of considering what the consequences tyould 
u ^ 1 ?^ theory were true. It is argued tliat if it were true we 
should never be able to verify any judgement at all, because 
the experience which is required to do the verifying itself 
mvolTCs judgements. That is, (i) we do verify some judgements 
by subsequent experience, (ii) experience itself is made up of 
juugements, (lii) therefore we can never reach facts of the sort 
required by the Correspondence theory, (iv) tlierefore, if the 
correspondence theory is true, we cannot do what we know 
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actually do, namely, verify judgements, 
(V) therefore the Correspondence theory is false. Now, this 
ar^ment can take one or more somewhat different forms, 
whKh can easily bamboozle the reader if he does not remember 
0 keep distinct the“t\vo questions contrasted on p. In 
this context they become ; 

fi). Is Correspondence the nature of truth? 

(u). Is Correspondence a (or the only) criterion of truth? 

^Vhat this objection comes to is that we cannot use corre- 
spondence with fact as the test of a proposition’s truth, because 
we can never get away from propositions to pure facts so as 
to make the necessary comparison between proposition and 
act. But, even if we accept the premise of the objection, that 
all so-called observation of facts is itself propositional in form, 
he most it would prove is that Correspondence will not serve 
P truth: it would not prove that truth is not 
Correspondence. This point appears to be more clearly realized 
of Correspondence’s critics than others.^ 

No doubt, if the objection is sustained, it would show that 
the claims of the Correspondence theory would have to be 
reduced to very modest and uninteresting proportions; and no 
doubt, too, most supporters of Correspondence have held that 
It provided not only the essence but also at least a criterion of 
truth. Nevertheless it has not .been shovTi to follow from the 
fact (if it be a fact) that Correspondence does not provide an 
available criterion of truth that Correspondence is not what 
truth is; even as a criterion its deficiency would be not that it 
Would not work even if we could use it, but that it is such 
that we could not use it. 


7- Premise of the oljection: all experience is propositional 

Now let us turn to consider the premise of the objection, 
namely, that all experience is propositional in form, and let us 
take a particular illustration. Suppose that you have mislaid 
your book and I tell you that it is on the table in the next 

*E.g. Prof. Blanshard, op. cit. Vbl. II, PP..228 seq., includes it in a 
chapter called “The Tests of Truth.” Prof. Joachim, on the other hand, 
op. cit. pp. 19-24, makes the Wo questions run into each other in the 
most disturbing way. 
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room; you walk into the next room, find your book where I 
said it was, and agree that I was right; by your action you 
have verified my judgement. These are, as it were, the docu- 
ments in the case, which no theory of truth is going to dispute, 
although it may want them further elucidated. According to 
the Correspondence theory (in its straightforward form) I have 
asserted a proposition which you have verified by observing 
a corresponding fact. (That it was you who did the verifying 
rather than I is quite irrelevant, for I could have walked into 
the next room as easily as you.) 

But, the critic objects, this is altogether too crude:, we do 
not have purely mental propositions, on the one hand, and 
wholly non-mental facts, on the other, which if we happen to 
bump into them and to spot their correspondence with the 
mental propositions will enable us to verify the propositions; 
the dichotomy between propositions and reality is unfortunately 
not as sharp as that; in particular, observation of fact, which 
verification requires or consists in, is not simply a wide-eyed 
reception of something given. When you went into the next 
room and perceived the book on the table, you perceived it as 
a book (or even as your book) on the table, and in perceiving 
it as such you were doing a great deal more than merely regis- 
tering what was sensibly presented to you. For you to have 
such an experience as perceiving a book on a table, you were 
drawing on your past in various ways. How could you think 
of the one as a book and the other as a table unless you had 
the concepts of each? and how did you acquire those concepts? 
Certainly not on this occasion, for the objects were not pre- 
sented to you with, as it were, labels tied round them saying, 
T am a book” and “I am a table.” 


Thus, all so-called perception or observation is not simply 
the aimera-eye recording the given, it is also the mind inter- 
preting according to the pattern of one’s past experience; and 
exactly what you see will depend on what the pattern of your 
experience has been, in particular what your interests are, 
either in general or in this special case. In this instance you 
are much more likely to see the recognition marks by which 
e I^rticular book you are looking for is to be identified, 
e.g. the small ink stein at the bottom of the spine, than if you 
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had gone into the next room looking for the newspaper and 
had found it underneath the book. That is, a present per- 
ception is only intelligible in the light of one’s previous 
experience, and is correspondingly itself a judgement, not an 


^ ^ cuiic&puiiuiiigiy iibcu a juugciiiciiL, nut an 

explicit judgement involving, say, the articulate sentence, “This 
fits r"” - • • ' ■ ' 


my concept of a book,” but a sub-conscious ordering of the 
en Within the scheme of one’s experience. 

Some might add, too, with Kant that in addition to the 
particular mental concepts drawn from past experience such 
as “table” molr« nc#» nf nffipr mnr#^ 


— ' and “book” one requires to make use of other more 
fundamental concepts, such as “substance” (in the sense of 
thinghood) and “cause,” which are concepts not derived from 
experience but are somehow or other contributed to it, neces- 
sary conditions of the possibility of any experience like ours 
whatever. That is, in my perceptions I undoubtedly do see 
(taking sight as an example) things as things, I do see the book 
as one thing, the table as another, and both as different from 
the ashtray beside the book or the carpet on which the table 
sl^ds. Now, although I may have learned empirically to 
distinguish books from ashtrays and tables from carpets, I could 
never do it unless I had the notion of thinghood independently. 
I could not ask myself the question, “Where does this thing 
end and that thing begin?” unless I already thought in terms 
of things; and that anything is a thing is not information given 
to me by my senses. 

Now, whether or not one agrees with the last point, that 
our perceptions require certain categorial concepts, not 
empirically acquired, nobody would, I think, care to dispute 
that our perception of the external world is built up out of 
our previous experience, or to maintain that what I see now is 
intelligible except as fitted into the pattern of what has gone 
before. A. consequence of this w'ill be that no perceptions are 
incorrigible: if all perception involves the conscious or sub- 
conscious use of memory, the classificatioii of the present in 
the filing system of the past, there is no logical ^arantee with 
regard to any given perception that one is not making a mistake, 
tiot mis-classifying. After all, w’e do make mist^es of just 
this kind, of thinking sometliing is a horse when it is a mule, 
or that it is an oboe when it is actually a clarinet. 
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Many empiricist philosophers have been so alarmed at this 
jolt to their security that, although they have had to let the 
physical world totter in uncertainty, they have clung on to 
the sensible world and insisted that as long as we stick to 
reporting our sense-data we cannot be wrong. I can be wrong 
in supposing that what I see is a penny, but I cannot be wrong 
in supposing that what I sense is a browmish roundish patch. 
By throwing to the wolves w'hat is admitted to extend beyond 
the immediately given, they think to save as certain their sense- 
data, because they are what is immediately given. This view; 
that I cannot make mistakes (other than linguistic) about the 
character of my sense-data, has enjoyed a long vogue, and 
possesses obvious attractions. But it appears to be of very 
doubtful vaUdity. 

Does sensing something as being a brownish roundish 
patch involve concepts or classification or memory any less 
than seeing something as a penny? True, the concepts involved 
may be far more elementary and less complex than most 
involved in the perception of material objects. But in the case 
of the latter, although the complexity of the concepts may 
aggravate the risk of error, the error is introduced by the 
conceptualizing and classif 3 dng at all. There is therefore no 
reason to suppose that sensation, W'hich certainly involves 
concepts of however primitive a sort, is in a peculiarly privileged 
position with regard to them. And have we not all had the 
experience of not being sure what a particular colour or smell 
or taste or sound is like? It is not merely that we are not sure 
what the smell comes from, or what the usual English name 
for smells of that kind is (although we can be unsure of both 
those things), but -we are unsure about the smell itself— what 
exactly is it like? And if we can be unsure, why cannot we 
also make mistakes? 

8. Its relevance to the Correspondence theory 

Now how does all this affect the Correspondence thfeory? 
Remember that it is intended as an objection to Correspondence 
as a criterion of truth, to the view that W'e can verify a pro- 
position by observing the corresponding fact, and by comparing 
the two detect a relation of correspondence between them. 
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What we have admitted is that perception is, however in- 
explicitly, propositional; and the objection hammers this home 
as a nail into Correspondence’s coffin by insisting that by 
observation we are not after all discovering a relation between 
a proposition and a fact, but a relation between one proposition 
and system of others, namely, those to the pattern of which 
our present experience of observing belongs. In short, veri- 
hration never consists in the comparing of a proposition Avith 
a fact or in discovering a relation between them; it must rather 
consist in the discovering of a relation between one proposition . 
and a body of others, and this relation is, as we shall shortly ’ 
see, the relation of Coherence. 

9‘ Wbf a valid objection 

This objection, %vhich is so often treated as fatal to the 
view that correspondence can ever be used as a criterion of 
truth, seems to me to be of very doubtful value. In the first 
place it plays havoc with language, the sort of havoc which 
admittedly philosophers are peculiarly prone to play. For it in 
effect ^ys ffiat we cannot discover a proposition to be true by 
observing the facts, because we have just been shovm that 
there is no such tiling as obsendng the facts. What we always 
thought to be the observation of fact turns out, under scrutiny, 
not to be the observation of fact at all. We have all been 
suffering from a mass hallucination until the Coherence theory 
came along to rescue us from it. 

Now such an argument really ivill not work. It is absurd 
to say that there is no such experience as observing the facts, 
when the phrase, ‘observing the facts,’ is a phrase devised 
specially to name a certain kind of experience. It is as though 
a physicist, believing that objects are not coloured in them- 
selves, were to say that there is no such experience as seeing 
colours. Maybe no physicist has ever said anything quite as 
silly as that, but they certainly have been known to say that 
the researches of microscopic physics show that we are quite 
Wrong in saying that, e.g., a table is solid.^, To deny that a table 
is solid because it is composed of electrons and protons in a 

’ Contrast Eddington, Nature of the Physical tVorldf p. 342, tvith Jeans, 
"lysterious Universe, p. 138. 
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high state of agitation is no sillier than to deny that there is 
such an expcriente as obscn’ation of fact because observ’ation 
of fact involves some kind of judgement. 

What the critic’s argument has sho\\’n, if it has sho\\Ti any- 
thing, is not that there is no such thing as obseiv'ation of 
fact, but that it is perhaps a more complicated thing than the 
Correspondence supporters realized. But it does not show that 
they were wrong in saying that the trutli of a proposition could 
be discovered by observing the facts and by detecting the 
correspondence between proposition and fact. It may be 
wondered, incidentally, how careful the argument has been to 
distinguish between perceiving an object (e.g. a book or a 
table) and observing a fact (the book being on the table). The 
supporter of the argument is very liable to say that from the 
fact that perception involves propositions it follows that there 
can be no observation of fact; but the one does not follow 
from the other at all. 

10. Further objection rejected 

The objection is sometimes reinforced by an argument that 
observ'ations, however carefully made and thorouglily checked, 
are not accepted if they conflict with an existing body of 
scientific judgements,^ e.g. miracles or tlie phenomena of 
psychical research. Therefore Correspondence cannot ever be 
an adequate criterion, for if it were we would not reject such 
observations. To this argument a number of replies can briefly 
be given. First, it would at the most show that sometimes (or 
perhaps often) w'e in fact do not use the criterion of corre- 
spondence, but it does not show what it should, tliat we ought 
not to use it. As the progress of science itself illustrates, die 
isolated proposition which is in conflict with existing doctrine 
has turned out over and over again to be right, e.g. Galileo’s 
“Eppur si muove”; that is, we have a number of well authen- 
ticated cases where the procedure of not using correspon- 
dence with obsenation as a criterion has been proved to be 
wrong. 

^ Secondly, if we accepted the principle embodied in the 
objection, namely that no obsenational proposition is to be 
^ Cf. Blanshard, op, cit,^ pp, 235-7. 
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accepted if it conflicts with the existing body of judgements 
(if, indeed, there is only one such body), as a universal principle 
rather than as a cautionary maxim, we should be saddled with 
some queer consequences. K we saw some very surprising 
thmg happen, which did not square with past experience, we 
should never accept it that we did see that thing until either 
we found a way of squaring it with past experience or other 
things like it began to occur so often as to outweigh in number 
and extent our previous experiences. 

Now no doubt it is wise to be cautious about accepting 
surprising obsen'ations, but human knowledge would have 
made little enough process if we had refused to accept any. 
Uur hesitation in accepting a surprising observation is grounded 
m the lesson we have learned empirically, that normcdly things 
do behave in a coherent way and save us a deal of trouble by 
doing so. But when things persist in behaving abnormally we 
find the prop of coherence knocked away from under us and 
We rely on correspondence. 

For instance, if the conjuror shows us an empty hat and 
men produces a white rabbit kicking and wriggling in his 
hand, we do not deny that it is a white rabbit. We may not 
have a clue where it came from, and we may believe that its 
appearance is somehow or other coherent with the established 
body of natural laws, but our belief in the observation is not 
based on that. It is in fact exactly the other way round: we 
think its appearance must be consistent with natural laws 
precisely because we accept the observation that it is a white 
mbbit. And finally, the strength of the body of propositions 
against which, if we are cautious, 'we normally measure our 
surprising obsen’ation resides in the fact that they them- 
selves rest (or we believe that they rest) ultimately on 
obsemtion. 

We must conclude, therefore, that the Coherence argu- 
ments against correspondence as a criterion of truth are 
invalid. It must be admitted that correspondence cannot be 
the onljf criterion, for often enough it is not available. I do 
not say that tlie truth of the proposition, “Richard III was a 
hunchback,” is open to question because I never saw him. The 
trutli of historical judgements is constantly being checked and 
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confirmed or rejected, but not by the criterion of correspond- 
ence. However, this would only provide a serious difficulty for 
those supporters of the theory who argued that correspondence 
was the only criterion for determining the truth of a pro- 
position; as far as I know, none of tliem has been so injudicious 
as to maintain that view’. 



CHAPTER VII 


truth as COHERENCE; AND TRUTH 
AS FACT 

I. Obscurity of the Coherence theory 

The first and principal difficulty of the Coherence theory is 
to understand it. In its bare outlines it seems so wildly un- 
plausible and to lead to such fantastic consequences as hardly 
to merit serious consideration. But to reject it out of hand 
would be unwise, for one would almost certainly be rejecting 
something most unlike the theory as held by its chief exponents, 
notably F. H. Bradley. The difficulty of understanding it 
derives from the fact that, far from being an isolated theory 
which can be taken or left on its own, it forms part of an 
idealist system of epistemology and of metaphysics, which is 
of a highly abstruse character, and which requires the utmost 
patience, not to say tolerance, in unravelling. 

In the space available any attempt to explain such an inter- 
woven system would be quite impossible, even if I were com- 
petent to undertake it. What follows, therefore, must necessarily 
he a simplified account of Coherence, made as little misleading 
as I know how, which may be sufficient to give some idea of 
its merits and demerits as a theory of truth. Readers who having 
tasted tlie Ersatz product thereafter thirst for the pure milk 
of the word should turn to the authorities, referred to at the 
beginning of the previous chapter. 

A quotation from the most recent exposition of the theory 
niay help to summarize the idealist view. “That view is that 
reality is a system, completely ordered and fully intelligible, 
with which thought in its advance is more and more identifying 
itself. We may look at the growth of Imowledge, individual or 
social, either as an attempt by our minds to return to union 
with things as they are in, their ordered wholeness, or the 
affirmation through our minds of the ordered whole itself. 
And if we take this view, our notion of truth is marked out 
for us. Truth is the approximation of thought to reality. It is 

153 
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thought on its way home. Its measure is tlie distance thought 
has travelled, under guidance of its inner compass, toward tlwt 
intelligible system which unites its ultimate object with its 
ultimate end. Hence at any given time the degree of truth in 
our experience as a whole is the degree of systern it has 
achieved. The degree of truth of a particular proposition is to 
be judged in the first instance by its coherence with experience 
as a whole, ultimately by its coherence with that furtlier whole, 
all-comprehensive and fully articulated, in which thought 
come to rest.”^ The aim of thought is to identify itself with 
the real, and luiowledgc would only be complete when it had 
become reality. Whatever that may mean, it may seem sur- 
prising that truth is to consist in coherence with a system, 
ratlicr than in identification with the real which is coherent; 
but the former and not the latter is what the theory says. 

Now what of this relation of coherence and its terms. 
About its terms no great difficulty is to be found; they are 
what we have been calling propositions. It is true tliat most 
exponents of the tlieory prefer to talk of judgements than of 
propositions, and that so to talk scarcely aids clarity. For by 
‘judgement’ we commonly mean either or both (i) tlie act of 
judging, (ii) what is judged, and consequently in plulosophical 
usage are liable to lapse into ambiguity. Nevertheless judge- 
ment in sense (ii) is what can be directly true or false, for 
even if truth and falsehood arc sometimes attributed, to judge- 
ment in sense (i), tliey are so attributed only in an elliptical 
way. 

We may say, if we like, that a man’s act of judging or 
asserting w’as false or wrong, or that his state of mind in so 
judging or asserting was false or erroneous, but what we mean 
by that must be tliat he was wrong in so far as what he judged, 
i.e. sense (ii), was false. The latter sense is therefore the 
primary sense, and to avoid ambiguity I shall use ‘proposition’ 
where I wish to refer to judgement in sense (ii). This usage 
need not involve peiv'ersion or mis-statement of the theory; 

^ Blanshard, ciV., p. 264. The unclarity of the style is cliaracteristic 
of the school and its air of penetrating the ineffable. This passage, hot\*ever, 
is hardly characteristic of Professor Blanshard himself, who for the most 
part is the clearest writer to champion the idealist cause. 
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for, as the final sentence of the passage quoted above indicates, 
Its modem exponents are prepared to defend it in terms of 
propositions. 


2. The relation of coherence 

About the relation of coherence itself it is harder to be 
eimite, partly because its various champions do not all speak 
'\ith quite the same voice, and partly because it is represented 
as an ideal at which actually asserted propositions aim rather 
a universal which the particular relations between 
propositions and reality instantiate or exemplify. Coherence 
m the ideal sense may, sufficiently for our purposes, be defined 
as the relationship holding between a body of propositions 
such that no one of them can be false if all the rest are true, and 
mat no one of them is independent of the others. That is, 
etu'een all of the several propositions there exists a mutual 
entailment such that any one of them is deducible from all the 
rest, and that no one of them could be true if any of the others 
were false. 

Naturally the theory is unable to provide any actual 
example of such a coherent body, because ex hypothesi, being 
p unrealized ideal, there is no actual example available. But 
It could be illustrated by any familiar example of a rigidly 
deductive system, such as Euclid’s geometry has been claimed 
to be. It might be said that within Sie framework provided by 
the postulates, axioms and definitions of that system all the 
rest is coherent: none of the theorems could be different from ' 
what it is the others remaining the same; and if any were 
wissing it could be supplied from investigation of the rest. 
The system fails to furnish a perfect example of coherence, 
because the postulates, etc., require to be independently 
accepted; there is nothing about the system that requires us to 
accept them as true, and each is quite independent of the 
others. 

Although it was not realized until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century that Euclidean geometry depended on a 
number of postulates, which we are free to deny or modify 
severally as we wish, the realization has been fully exploited 
since in the alternative geometrical systems elaborated by 
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Lobatchewsky, Ricmann, Cayley, etc. Here then we have one 
of the approximate approaches to the coherence ideal; but 
because within each system the ends, as it were, are loose, 
because within each certain propositions can be true or fa., 
independent of certain otliers, the ideal of thoroughgoing 
reciprocal entailment is unattained, and alternative geomcU 
are possible. 

That example should provide a warning against 
fallacious interpretation of coherence, into which one ■ k’" 
find it easy to fall. One might be tempted to regard ‘coherent 
as a synon3Tn of ‘consistent’; and while in one sense of ’ 
latter it certainly is, in another very common sense it certainly 
is not. When we say of ttvo propositions that they are con 
sistent we very often mean tliat they are not incompatib'-*, 
that they do not contradict each other, that they might for a 
that has been said both be true. For instance, if the polu 
witness states that he saw the accused half a mile north of tb. 
scene of the theft ten minutes after it, and if a witness for > ■ 
defence states that at the alleged time of the theft he tv- 
drinking with the accused in a bar a mile north of the 
of tire Aeft, botli statements are consistent. They might L 
be true, for it would not be physically difficult for the acc’ 
at one minute to be drinking in a bar and ten minutes 
to be half a mile nearer the scene of the theft. 

Any two propositions are in this sense consistent, provi* 
that they are not contraries, i.e. provided that if one of th.' 
is true it does not follow' that the other is false. If the polic- 
evidence had been that the accused rvas found at the scene • 
the theft less than two minutes after the theft, that W'ou 
make it more difficult to accept both statements as consit' ■■ 
although not impossible, for ffie distance could be covered . 
car in the time. But if the defence’s evidence is that i. 
minutes after the tlreft the accused w’as still in the bar, i ■■ 
tw'o pieces of evidence now have become inconsistent: the, 
may both be false, but they c^not both be true, i.e. if • ■ 
witness is telling the truth the other is either lying or mistaken 

In that example the various pairs of propositions are x- 
to each other in that each is relevant to a further propositi' 
or (in this case) question, “Could the accused have co ■ 1 ‘ ■ 
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the ^eft? But to be consistent, a pair of propositions need 
of for they may be -w'holly independent 

w’tT™ ° "There goes Brown in his new car” is consistent 
nf fi,’ Mountbatten was the first Governor General 

of ^ yo™nion of India,” “The tides are subject to the law 
gravity. The area of a circle is anr.” If we accept it we 
e ree to accept or reject any of the others (as we are likely 

of reject the last); and if we accept any 

6 others we are free to accept or reject it. 


3’ more than consistency 

‘cnn^ sense of ‘consistent’ ‘coherent’ does not mean 
sistent. The postulates of Euclid are consistent with each 
mutually incompatible, but they are 
coherent, as we have seen, in the way required by the 
f^^turally, if two propositions mutually entail each 
SYsf*^' ^hey are also not incompatible, and in the completed 
oat'W^ ideal no two propositions could be not incom- 

1 e unless each was logically dependent on all the rest. 

^ much looser relation than the coherence 
theory and should not be confused with it. 
thr ^°“®Tence is the relation of entailment which would hold 
oug out the completed system of knowledge, it follows that 
the conclusively verify any given proposition by 

est of strict coherence. For until the system is complete 
Wo that the relations of entailment which 

u discovered are more than highly probable, 

that ^ clearly be consistent with the theory to maintain 

coherence as actually employed as a criterion of truth may 
id less and looser than the strict coherence of the 

In^ ' propositions we accept because we see them to be 
gically entailed by others which we independently accept, 

because in the light of the evidential propositions they 
seem probable. 

H,. bilk of evidence itself “hangingtogether,”meaningtliere- 

> not merely that the several pieces of it are not positively 
consistent with each odicr, but also that taken jointly tliey 
a .e a reasonable story, such tliat if we accept one part of 
le e\idence wc would be justified in accepting it all. If the 
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witness’s statement that he was drinking with the accused, in 
a bar a mile away from the scene of the theft at tlie time that 
it occurred fits in with the evidence of others present in the 
bar, and if we liave no independent reasons for disbelieving 
their testimony, we accept it. If we accept it we should be on 
the whole disposed to reject the policeman’s evidence that he 
saw the accused half a mile away from the scene of the •' 
two minutes later. We should reject it, not because it is 
logically excluded by accepting the defence’s evidence, » 
because it is rendered improbable by it — in tlrat sense the t\vc 
pieces of evidence do not cohere; we should reject it witli ■ > 

more conviction if all investigation failed to produce any s'gr 
of a car having made that journey in those two minutes, or 
the policeman claims not to have spoken to the accused at s 
place where he says he saw him but merely to have seen > < 
across the road in the light of a street lamp. 

With coherence in its narrower or wider sense as a > ■ ■ 
of truth few will want to quarrel. But that it is the onl^ 
criterion is disputed. And even if it were the sole critv..’ " 
that alone would not prove that truth is coherence. F > 
coherence as the criterion of truth would be quite compatib 
with the view that truth is correspondence. We shall theref 
confine discussion to coherence as the nature of truth and ■ 
the doctrine of Degrees of Truth. 

4. Doctrine of Degrees of Truth 

According to the latter, because the only fully cc ■■ ' 
system of propositions would be the complete knowledge *! 
all reality, any body of propositions or so-called knowk 
that falls short of that will be only loosely coherent, and ' 
propositions will be partly true and partly false; no proposi' -i 
is wholly true and none is wholly false. Bradley indeed di 
something to palliate this prima facie surprising statement b_, 
distinguishing betv'een the truth of certain funr^^ ■ 
principles, such as the coherence principle itself, and that ■' 
other propositions. 

With regard to the first, he says of one such metap’ y- ' ■< 
principle, “The Absolute really appears, but the conditions ■ ■ 
its appearance are not known. Our former statement therefoi- 
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IS defective, and comes short of truth in the liighest sense of that 
word. It needs correction somehow, but how to correct it we 
Me unable to discover. Nor can we even take our statement to 
be in the end corrigible by any mere intelligence. Hence on 
the one side, because nothing intelligible can be set against it. 
Its ^th is ultimate and final; while on the other side that 
truth remains defective and must in a sense be called untrue. 
• • • All understanding and truth, upon my view, to reach its 
end passes beyond itself. It is perfect only when beyond itself 
in a fuller reality. But short of such a completion, and while 
tmth remains mere truth, there are assertions xyhich are so far 
ultimate and utterly true.’u There are then some propositions 
nre absolutely true, in that they are beyond corrigibility, 
although they are in some way inadequate — they do not say 
all there is to be said. 

But the other class is more interesting because more 
startling. It includes not only the truths of observation but 
nlso those of mathematics,* which are both rated as finite 
truths, and are both intellectually corrigible. “Every finite 
truth or fact to some extent must be unreal or false, and it is 
impossible in the end certainly to Imow of any how false it 
luay be,”s their partial falsity being due to their being true 
only within certain conditions, which are not, however, stated 
nor even apprehended by the speaker of the truth. Thus 
although within the realm of pure mathematics we may have 
absolute truth and absolute error, because tliere we specify 
^0 conditions or at least assert that there are conditions, we 
have only relative corrigible truth if W'e try to state the truths 
of mathematics outside that science.® For instance, that 
? 3 = 5 I may accept as absolutely true provided that I 
interpret it simply as a formal proposition about the properties 
pf number and order, but I may never justly claim to know 
its truth if I interpret it as a proposition of applied mathematics. 
All I can say there is (i) that it is partly true and partly false, 
nnd (ii) that it is nearer to the truth tlian 2 + 3 = 6. 

® Essays on Truth and Reality, pp. 272-3; cf. Appearance and Reality, 

p.483. 

“ Appearance, p. 478. 

’ Ib., p. 4S0. 

* Essays, p. 266. 
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No\v Rtirely there is a jjcrl'cctly good sen^ in which 
“2 d* 3 5," as a proposition about tlic world is absolutely 

true, even although there may be other senses in which it 
might be false. It might be false to assert that whenever I have 
put two objects into a rcccjnaclc and added three more I shall 
if I open the receptacle find five objects there. Not only inight 
it be false to make such an assertion, but it very frequently is. 
.'\ftcr popping two sea lions into a tank and following them 
uith three fish one would be suqiriscd to find anything more 
than the two sea lions on opening the tank; and even tt'O 
white mice alone will rapidly add up to more tlian five, witliout 


the assistance of three othens. 

Nevertheless do I not, in the first case, know this to be 
absolutely true: that if I have put two objects (sea lions) into 
the tank and to tliem added three more objects (fishes) tlien 
I have put five objects into the tank? In that sense, is not 
"2+3=5” absolutely tnie? /\nd is not tlic proposition, 
“This page is entirely written in French,” absolutely falser 
How can tlie Coherence theory deny tliat, or the doctrine 01 
Degrees of Tnith stand out agtiinst it? One is tempted to 
suppose that it is beatusc the theory uses ‘trutli’ in :m esoteric 
sense, such tliat it includes not merely accuracy but also 
comprehensiveness. Yet is not this to confuse tlic question 
whether a proposition is wholly true with the question whether 
it is the whole truth? If to the inquiry by tlie badly injured 
victim of a motor smash, “ Wiat has happened to me?” I reply. 
“You have broken your leg,” my reply may be wholly true 
although I have not added, what would also be tnic, that not 
only is his leg broken but his foot has been severed from it 
at die ankle. 


That “This page is entirely written in French” is partly 
true would be argued on a certain anal3'sis of that proposition 
such that it includes the less comple.v propositions, “This page 
is written in some language or other” and “There is such a 
language as French,” both of which are true. Certainly tliey 
are true, and I should say, although tlie tlieory^ must deny it, 
absolutely and unconditionally true. But even if we accept tliat 
analysis, such that the proposition, “This page is entirel)' 
written in French,” does contain some truth, then (a) at least 
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in Its complete analysis we must be left with some component 
proposition which is absolutely and without redemption false; 
and (b) that a proposition shall contain some truth will be 
compatible with its being absolutely false, {a) would show 
that although .most of our actual judgements may contain some 
truth it must be possible, if they are ever to contain any error, 
for some to contain no truth at all. And (b) would illustrate 
once more the peculiar sense the theory wishes to attach to 
true arid ‘false.’ That the proposition “This page is entirely 
Witten in French” cannot be absolutely false unless this page 
has not been written on at all or does not exist, and unless 
coupled with that there is no such language as French, might 
be enough, one would think, to include it in the Raised Eye- 
brows Department; and some of us, it would seem in retrospect, 
were hardly justly beaten at school for not telling the truth. 

S' Confusion m the doctrine 

It may be argued, and has been argued, for the theory that 
because every true proposition logically depends on all other 
true propositions, no proposition can then be completely and 
absolutely true unless one knows all the others. But, even if 
We accept the doctrine of internal relations which is involved 
in that argument, the argument still seems to be sheer con- 
fusion. On the one hand, if it is intended as a statement about 
coherence as the nature of truth, then the question whether a 
proposition is true or not cannot depend on the question 
W’hether I or anybody else know the conditions on which it 
depends; a proposition does not gain in truth if I happen to 
bnow not merely what are the propositions which entail it but 
also that they themselves are true; and a proposition does not 
lose in truth if no evidence can be found for it whatever. 

, On the other hand, if the argument is intended as a state- 
rnent about coherence as the criterion of truth, then although 
it does not , lead to as fantastic consequences as the fust 
alternative, it imposes a condition upon knowledge %vhich 
there seems no valid reason for accepting: viz. that I c^not 
luiow a proposition to be true unless I know all the propositions 
which entail it. I have no doubt that among the propositions 
wliich entail “2 -f 3 = 5” are many which I have never 
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thought of nor am likely ever to think of. But not only does 
mat reflection not weaken my confidence in the proposition, 
Imt also it suggests no reason why it should. May it be that 
the theory is confusing the notion of entailment with the 
notion of inclusion, and erroneously supposing that the missing 
propositions are inseparable from the meaning of “2 + 3 = 5”? 


6. Difficulties for Coherence: alternative sets of coherent propositions 
Finally it may be argued that the Coherence theo^ does 
not entail tlie doctrine of Degrees of Truth and therefore that 
even although the latter may be refuted the former could still 
Stand. That one is not the corollary of the other I am, 
admittedly with hesitation, inclined to doubt. Nevertheless, 
everi it they are separable, and the Coherence theory is left to 
^if^ remains exposed to some formidable 

objections. The first and most obvious might be raised in the 
^ question: what would be the position, according to 
tne theory, if there were two (or more) alternative bodies of 
propositions, each set consisting of coherent propositions but 
iteelf inconsistent with any other set? Take, for instance, two 
alternative geometrical systems such as those of Euclid and 
emann. How should we tell by the coherence test which if 
ei er is true? and what would be meant by saying of either 
at It \\as true? To this difficulty the theory returns a twofold 


(a) If V e are asking whether the coherence test will provide 
at any time an absolutely cast-iron means of deciding between 
VO internally coherent but mutually inconsistent sets of 

+1? ^ professed 

a 1 cou . At any particular stage, if we have to choose 
between two sets of beliefs we should choose in the light of 
ence,^ selecting the more coherent; but we must be 
cot revelation of further evidence, that the 

r,n« ^ formerly rej'ected is now more coherent than the 

" ^ formerly accepted. That would have the con- 
former decision was wxong at the time 
of,, Mr made it, but that w'e would be wrong if we now 

, , ° the face of the new evidence. Similarly, if ive 

VO contrary sets of beliefs with, as we say, nothing to 
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choose between them, then we just cannot tell, in default of 
further evidence, which, if either, of them is true; if there 
really is nothing to choose between them, we should not 
choose at all, but if we must, then we may choose which we 
like, e.g. by tossing a coin, still being prepared to find after- 
wards that we made the wrong choice. This appears to be a 
wholly justifiable answer for the theory to make, if the objection 
is taken as a question about coherence as actually employed. 
There is no reason why, if the Coherence theory is correct, 
men should not go on making mistakes in their decisions or 
being in genuine doubt which decision to take, just as they 
do now. 

{b) If the question is asking whether there could be two 
alternative sets of coherent propositions such that not only does 
each not fail in coherence now, but would not fail however 
many further propositions the evidence added, then the 
theory does seem to be in more serious difficulties. For suppose 
we had two sets of such propositions, the only difference 
between them being that each proposition in the one set was 
the contradictory of the corresponding proposition in the other, 
i.e. Set I consists of propositions ABODE... etc., and 
Set II consists of not--4 not-B not-C not-Z? not-B . . . etc. 
With two such sets we should never reach a stage w’here one 
was more coherent than the other, for the addition of any 
proposition to the one would involve the addition of the con- 
tradictory proposition to the other; and as one developed so 
would the other. 

Now this objection cannot be laughed out of court as 
silly. If it sounds silly to suggest that nvo sets of beliefs might 
be held such that there would never be any way of choosing 
between them, it is because, as far as we know, that does not 
happen; what in fact happens quite commonly is the situation 
dealt with under {a). Nevertlieless, this ans^ver is insufficient, 
for it is logically possible that there might be two such sets of 
propositions; and if they are logically possible, so also must be 
their logical consequences. Now, the first consequence would 
be that in such a world eitlicr no propositions would be true 
or all propositions W'ould be true, according to the exact 
formulation of the tlieory. If our theorj'' was tliat that pro- 
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position was true which belonged to the If f P^nt ' 

tions beuveen which the relation^ ip of 
bolds then no proposition would be true, for if the 
each contain an equal number, wJich cA.- in 

then there is no largest set. and therefore as no 
cither set belongs to the largest set no fopo^tion s tme 
Alternatively, if the theory was of the f ™?;hK:h have 

preidously assumed, that a proposition is true i | 

a set of propositions such that when the set 
relation of mutual cntailment holds between -^inn 

propositions would be true; for every single p P « 

whether it is A or not-A, B or not-5, f c., does 6 
set of propositions fulfilling that condition, and thfctore 
every single proposition would be true. 
should have to hold, according to our version of ^o^, 
that if the theory is correct, then cither all 
be true or all might be false; and that it is our 
fortune not to have had tliat happen to us, so far asf e - 
in this particular world. Secondly, we should ^ 

that of a pair of contradictory propositions odher neither me 
ber tvas true or both were true, again according o 
version of the theory we adopted. But in what ''-ptld could i 
occur that if I held up a disc and said, This disc i 
over,” and added, “It is not the case that tins disc is re^ a 
over,” either neither or both my statements would be w 
Either a disc is red all over, or it is not red all over; it tn 
is a sense in which "2 + 3 = 5” is true then »n that^ense it 
cannot also at the same time be true that 2 + 3 5 


£a1s0 ^ 

Now the theory has an answer to this difficu^, nf 
ansiver which seems fatal to the theory iteelf. The tneory 
“does not hold that any and every system is true, no .ni^ 
how abstract and limited; it holds that one system only is fne, 
namely, the system in which everything real and 
coherently included. Hmv one can find in this the 
that a system would still give truth if, like some ar 1 ^ 

geometry, it disregarded experience completely, it is no e y 

1 For a more detailed criticism on similar lines, see J. Wisdom, Problems 
of Mind and Matter, pp. 190-4. 
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to see.”^ In other words, if we were faced with the tAVO 
sets of propositions which we imagined above, we could 
decide between them by looking to see what was real and 
actually the case, i.e. by appealing to experience. It would be 
impossible for both of tAvo sets of mutually contradictory pro- 
positions to cover all the knoAA'n facts. Now this appeal to 
experience to decide between the logically possible and the 
actual is all very well and seems very sound sense, but it 
implies that truth is something OA^er and above mere coherence. 
A proposition’s truth has to depend not merely on its rela- 
tionship of entailment Avith other propositions, but also on 
what those other propositions are, i.e. on whether or not they 
are independently acceptable. 

7. Further diffiailty: status of the theory itself, and of the laws of 
logic 

Similarly, the theory is in trouble over fundamental prin- 
ciples such as the statement of the theory itself and the laws 
of logic. For instance, the statement that the truth of a pro- 
position consists in its membership of a body of mutually 
coherent propositions presupposes the independent truth of 
the laws of logic. No doubt these laws are coherent Avith all 
other true propositions, but that is not at all what Ave mean 
by saying that the laws of logic are true, nor could we say that 
they Avere false merely if Ave could think of no other 
positions that were true. Indeed, the very meaning of coher- 
ence’ and ‘incoherence’ implies the independent truth of laws 
such as the laAV of contradiction. In the sense required by me 
theory tv'o propositions are incoherent if they are such that 
they cannot both be true. But in that very statement exjuaining 
what incoherence is Ave are appealing to the law of contradiction, 
for we are saying that certain pairs of propositions are such 
that they cannot both be true. And the argument that Ave can 
establish such laws- as the necessary condition of our coherent 
system is hardly valid, for although Ave may appear to e 
establishing them by showing them to be coherent Avith mis 
(or any other) system we are in fact making use of a further 
principle, namely, that Avhat is the necessary condition of any 
1 Blanshard, op. cit., p. 276 (itaUcs mine.) 
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position was true which belonged to the Ingest set of 

rions beuveen which the relationship «f. 

holds, then no proposition would be true, for i 

each contain an equal number, wdiich e* in 

then there is no largest set, and therefore as no proposition in 

either set belongs to the largest set no Foposition is t^ . . 

Alternatively, if the theory was of the 
previously assumed, that a proposition is true if it belong 
set of propositions such that when the set rs completed Fe 
relation of mutual entailment holds bemeen them, tto al 
propositions would be true; for every sing e prop ’ 
whether it is A or not-A, B or not- 5 , etc., does belongjo a 
set of propositions fulfilling that condition, and tivereiore 
every single proposition would be true. 
should have to hold, according to our version of the tMoiy, 
that if the theory is correct, then either all propositions g 
be true or all might be false; and that it is our 
fortune not to have had that happen to us, so far as • 

in this particular world. Secondly, we shouW have t 
that of a pair of contradictory propositions either neither me - 
ber was true or both were true, again according to wmcn 
version of the theory we adopted. But in what world coulQ u 
occur that if I held up a disc and said. This disc is re 
over,” and added, “It is not the case that this disc is red an 
over,” either neither or both my statements w-ould be • 
Either a disc is red all over, or it is not red all over; it tnere 
is a sense in which “2 + 3 = 5” is true, then ii^at^ense 1^ 
cannot also at the same time be true that “2 + 3 
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Now the theory has an answer to this difficulty, but an 
answer w'hich seems fatal to the theory itself. The eo^ 
“does not hold that any and every system is true, no matte 
how abstract and limited; it holds that one system only is tine, 
namely, the system in which everything real and posst e 1 
coherently included. How one can find in this the no iot 
that a system would still give truth if, like some arbitrary 
geometry, it disregarded experience completely, it is not easy 

1 For a more detailed criticism on similar lines, see J. Wisdom, Problems 
of Mind and Matter, pp. 190-4. 
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to see.”^ In other words, if we were faced with the two 
sets of propositions which we imagined above, we could 
decide between them b}’ looking to see what was real and 
actually the case, i.e. bj' appealing to experience. It would be 
impossible for both of two sets of mutually contradictor}^ pro- 
positions to cover all the known facts. Now this appeal to 
experience to decide beUveen the logically possible and the 
actual is all very' well and seems very sound sense, but it 
implies that truth is something over and above mere coherence. 
A proposition’s truth has to depend not merely on its rela- 
tionship of entaihnent with other propositions, but also on 
what those other propositions are, i.e. on whether or not they 
are independently acceptable. 

7. Further diffiailiy: status of the theory itself, and of the loses of 
logic 

Similarly, the theory is in trouble over fundamental prin- 
ciples such as the statement of the theory itself and the laws 
of logic. For instance, the statement that the truth of a pro- 
position consists in its membership of a body of mutually 
coherent propositions presupposes the independent truth of 
the laws of logic. No doubt these laws are coherent with all 
other true propositions, but that is not at all what we mean 
by saying that the laws of logic are true, nor could we say that 
they w'ere false merely if we could think of no other 
positions that were true. Indeed, the very’ meaning of coher- 
ence’ and ‘incoherence’ implies ^e independent truth oi 
such as the law of contradiction. In the sense required by me 
theory two propositions are incoherent if they are such that 
they cannot both be true. But in that very statement exjdaiimg 
what incoherence is W’e are appealing to the law^ of contradiction, 
for we are saying that certain pairs of propositions are such 
that they cannot both be true. And the argument that we can 
establish such laws as the necessary condition of our coherent 
system is hardly valid, for although we may appear to be 
establishing them by showdng them to be coherent wim 
(or any other) system we are in fact making use of a further 
principle, namely, that w’hat is the necessary condition or any 
1 Blanshard, op. cit., p. 276 (italics mine.) 
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coherent system is true. But how could we know, merely by 
the coherence test, that that itself is true? 

8. Two different kinds of coherence being confused 

Finally, it seems questionable whether the word ‘coher- 
ence’ is always the name for the same relation, although that 
it is always the name for the same relation is an assumption 
or an assertion which the theory makes. The theory asserts 
that what is incoherent cannot be true. But no proposition 
can by itself be either coherent or incoherent, for coherence 
is a relation requiring at least two terms. A proposition can be 
true if incoherent with some propositions, although not if 
incoherent with some others. Certainly, coherence makes a 
useful and dependable criterion of truth, provided that it is 
not the only criterion. The theor}' itself seems to slur over this 
point by confusing (a) the relation of coherence between a pro- 
position and a body of propositions with {b) the relation of 
coherence between a proposition and obser\’ation. 

It is far from obvious that the relation is the same in either 
case, even if it is adnutted that obser\’ation is propositional in 
character. We use tlie test provided in (a) much of tlie time, 
but regard its results as reliable only because in the end it 
relies on the test provided in {b). A proposition is accepted 
under (a) not just because there is another body of propositions 
which entail it or make it probable, but because those pro- 
positions themselves, or others underlying them, have been 
accepted under (6). The theory would not deny that — indeed, 
as we saw in the last quotation, it insists on it — ^but it appears 
to suppose that the relation is. in each case the same. But the 
relation between 

(i) the proposition, “This disc is red,” and 

(ii) the observation of the red disc, 

is surely as different as it could be from the relation between 

(i) the proposition, “This disc is red,” and 

(iii) the proposition, “This disc is either red or not red; 
and it is not not red.” 

(iii) logically entails (i), and that it does is what is meant by 
saying that (i) is coherent with (iii). But (ii) does not logically 
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entail (i), for an observation, however propositional, does not 
entail anything.^ If, on the other hand, a distinction is drawn 
between 

(ii) the observation of the red disc, and 

(iv) the fact of the disc being red, 

we should have to say, according to the theory, that (iv) is in 
principle unobservable; and we should then have no ground 
for supposing that the relation between (i) and (iv) was at all 
like that between (i) and (iii), and consequently none for giving 
them the same name ‘coherence.’ In fact. Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee would once more be united, for both Coherence 
and Correspondence theories would be asserting a mysterious 
relation between proposition and fact, and each would be giving 
it a private name. 


9. Truth is identity of proposition and fact 

What positively emerges from this lengthy discussioii of 
the two main theories, which appears to have been so negative? 
Both theories agree that truth is a relation between a proposi- 
tion (taking the relevant meaning of ‘judgement’ on the 
Coherence theory to be the same as ‘proposition’) and something 
else. How far they differ on the two questions (c) what is the 
relation? and (i) to what does this relation relate the pro- 
position? does not appear to be quite as obvious as supporters 
of either' view would have us believe. The basic dilemma of 
both theories was how to give a satisfactory answer to the one 
question which would not rule out the possibility of a satis- 
factory answer to the other. If Coherence makes the mode of 
verification purely propositional it may be enabled to answer 
clearly what the truth relation is, i.e. in its pure form a relation 
of logical entailment between propositions, but it is then giving 
an answer such that we can never get outside the circle of pro- 


' That verification is propositional does not prove that ri is tl’p 
of the relation of coherence between the proposiuon to be venfie 
body of already accepted propositions. It will still be the relation 
the proposition and what the verifying observation discovers, wnat it 
discovers may only be intelligible in the light of past ex^rience, •_ 

not the same as past experience; and all cxperienrc, incluoing past e- pe 
ence, is experience of something other than experience. 
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positions; and the difficulties of dualism surge over us once 
more. The problem for Correspondence, on the other hand, 
was how clearly to distinguish between propositions and facts, 
so as in turn to explain what the relation of correspondence 
holding between them, in the case of true propositions, could 
be. Obviously enough, some distinction was needed for reasons 
already sufficiently explained, in particular to allow for the 
possibility of error and false propositions. But does this once 
more lead back to a dualism of proposition and fact, to a rigid 
dichotomy of the two realms? Although we must certainly 
make error possible, for it is unfortunately actual enough, 
rather doubt whether such a provision requires us to accept 
the divorce of proposition and fact which Correspondence 

assumes. . , 

The scheme of Correspondence may briefly be summarized 

thus: ' 

(i) For judgement, including false judgement, to be 
possible at all we need propositions and facts. 

(ii) Truth will be some relation which does hold between 
true propositions and facts, but which does not hold between 
false propositions and facts. 

(iii) The relation required is correspondence. 

I would accept (i) and (ii), but w'ould suggest that (iii) is 
unnecessary and false, and that instead the relation required 
is the simple relation of numerical identity (interpreting 
identity as a relation for these purposes). What, we may ask, 
is the difference between a true proposition and a fact? What, 
for instance, is the difference between the proposition expressed 
by the sentence, “The cat is on the mat,” and the fact that 
the cat is on the mat? What need have w'e both of true pro- 
positions and of facts? It is only if we assume both that we 
have to start looking for some relation to tie them together. 
And I suspect that we are only tempted to want both because 
we assume that there are things called propositions or, for the 
matter of that, things called facts. We saw earlier that although 
it was convenient to talk of the contents of judgement in terns 
of propositions,^ it did not require us to suppose that there 

» Ch. V. 
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were special entities called propositions, and that the theory 
which supposes that there are runs into serious difficulties. 
If, then, there is no such entity as a proposition, the relation 
of correspondence which is offered as the nature of truth must 
be of a very Pickwickian sort. 

Here -we run into the obvious objection in the way of 
suggesting that there is no difference between a true pro- 
position and a fact, namely, that although, as has been 
admitted, there Would be no propositions at all, let alone true 
propositions, if there were no minds, there would be facts, 
i.e. that while propositions are mind-dependent facts are not. 
But is it really so clear that facts are independent of minds? 
Certainly, we ordinarily disagree with that form of idealism 
which is especially associated with Berkeley, and we suppose 
that if suddenly all minds in the world ceased to exist a number 
of things might go on happening in just the same way that 
they happen now. The cat might still be sitting on the mat, in 
the tropics the sun would still melt ice at sea level, and if two 
apples were blown off a tree followed by a third three apples 
would have fallen off the tree. That is, we suppose that events 
would go on occurring, and that a number of events wDuld 
exhibit common features, repeatable patterns, etc. In that sense 
facts are not dependent on minds. 

But here the appalling, though perhaps convenient, loose- 
ness of our usage of the word ‘fact’ comes in. When we say 
that facts cannot be mind-dependent because even if there 
were no minds many facts might still go on as before, do we 
mean that many evmts would occur belonging to the same 
natural kinds as many of the events which now occur? or do 
We mean that certain propositions, if formulated, would be 
true? "Ex hypothesi they cannot be formulated, for there are no 
minds to do the job, but that does not affect the’ truth (or 
otherwise) of the statement that if they were formulated they 
Would be true. In the first case, in saying that some facts are 
independent of minds we mean that some events are; and in 
the second case we are saying that the truth of a proposition 
depends on something independent of the mind that formu- 
lates it. In the first case the alleged difference between a pro- 
position and a fact has become the difference between a 
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proposition and an event, which is not denied but is here 
irrelevant; and in the second case the alleged difference is seen to 
be unreal. Or, again, facts may be represented as abstractions, 
not quite from events, for they themselves are in their way 
abstractions, too, but from the whole process of world history; 
and false propositions will then be bits of facts wrongly combined 
by the judging mind, true propositions bits of fact correctly 
combined. 

We could, indeed, eliminate the word ‘fact’ from the 
language altogether, and substitute for it the longer ex- 
pression, ‘true proposition.’ ‘Fact’ and ‘true proposition 
are certainly logically equivalent, by which is meant that 
wherever a statement involving the one is true a statement 
involving the other is true also. But where tw'o propositions, 
p and q, are logically equivalent, i.e. where p entails q and J 
entails p, it is not necessarily the case that p and q mean the 
same thing, that they are not two propositions but one. Our 
problem is: given that ‘fact’ and ‘true proposition’ are logically 
equivalent (i.e. that to any statement involving the one a 
statement involving the other corresponds, in the required 
relationship) may we also say that they are identical? In ordinary 
usage they surely are identical, in that whenever we assert 
that something is a fact we could (and often do) assert that it 
is true (or,' more pedantically, a true proposition) without 
change of meaning. What is the difference between “Is it a 
fact that Hitler is dead?” and “Is it true that Hitler is dead?’ 
or between “The plain fact is that I am broke” and “The 
plain truth is that I am broke”? or between “I know for a 
fact that there were six notes in my wallet” and “I 
know it to be true that there were six -£1 notes in my 
wallet”? and so on. . 

As we use them, ‘fact’ and ‘true proposition’ (‘true,’ ‘truth’) ' 
are normally identical in descriptive meaning, i.e. what would 
be asserted in the one case is the same as what would be 
asserted in the other. The emotional meaning of sentences 
may vary with the substitution of ‘fact’ for ‘true’ according to 
the context, and vice versa. If you doubt some story which I 
have told you, and I wish to impress its truth on you, I may 
tend to talk in terms of ‘facts,’ as if to suggest that what you 
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are presuming to doubt is not some opinion of mine (which 
might be false), but something which actually happened and 
IS quite independent of my personal and corrigible opinions. 
On the whole, ‘fact’ has a tone of hardness and unavoidability 
about it which makes it a useful word to employ when we wish 
to emphasize the truth of what we are asserting. On the other 
hand, there may be contejrts (and I think there are) in which 
the emphasis is more effectively conveyed by using ‘true’ 
instead of ‘fact.’ But the point is that the difference is purely 
one of emphasis; what is being asserted is in either case the 
same, and if we want to redouble the emphasis we may employ 
the combination phrase, ‘really and truly.’ In colloquial Eng- 
lish we ask for confirmation of a statement indifferently by 
really?” “is that so?” “is that true?” etc., although some 
other languages seem to concentrate chiefly on the latter, e.g. 
French "vratment?" and Italian vero?” 


10. The difference between P and P is true 

The conclusion that a true proposition is identical with a 
fact, and therefore that truth cannot be a relation such as 
correspondence between them may be indicated from a 
slightly different angle. Do we add anything to the assertion 
1?^ asserting "p is true”? E.g. what is the difference between 

The cat is on the mat” and “The cat is on the mat is true”? 
In most cases it seems to me that I mean exactly the same 
thing by the two statements, the addition of ‘is true’ in the 
secortd being the mark of emphasis that I am asserting that 
the cat is on the mat. (When you raise a doubt and I insist. 
But it’s true, I tell you,” what am I insisting? Surely that 
the cat is on the mat, or, if you prefer it, that the cat is on the 
^t.) Nevertheless, I am not sure that in some cases p and 
P IS true” are not different in meaning, and that that is not 
what has led many into supposing that they are always different, 
Md consequently into looking for a correspondence or a coher- 
ence wliich is asserted in the one but not in the other. When I 
say "p" I am alwa3's asserting p. When I say "p is true” I 
™sy mean, “If you assert p, then what juu assert is true,” 
or, ‘If you want to assert what is true, assert pT That is to 
s^y, while in the first case I am actually asserting p, in the 
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second case I am dispositionally asserting it, or asserting a 
proposition about p, that is, a second order proposition. 

Although such second order propositions are more fre- 
quently employed by philosophers than others, we do some- 
times employ them as non-philosophers, for instance, m 
making polite circumlocutions, or in hinting at the truth where 
we would scruple to tell it directly; e.g. “You wouldn t be far 
wrong if you were to say . . and other such phrases. Even 
in this usage, where p and "p is true” are not identical, they 
are still logically equivalent. Nevertheless, because they are 
not always identical we cannot say simply “that the terms 
‘true* and ‘false’ connote nothing, but function in the sentence 
simply as marks of assertion and denial.”^ In the second usage 
of “p is true” we are not simply asserting p or even simply 
asserting “If you assert p, then what you assert is what I 
assert.” We are calling attention to the identity of a pro- 
position and a fact which constitutes a proposition’s truth, 
which is something that we are not doing when we assert p, 
or when in the first usage we assert “p is true.” 

A similar account may be given of negative propositions, 
not-p or “p is false.” The latter may either mean exactly the 
same as the former, and in that case I take it to be asserting 
not something about p, but a relation of difference (e.g. x 
is not y" means “x is other than y”); or it may be a second 
order proposition meaning, “If you assert not-p, what you assert 
is true,” or, “If you assert p, what you assert is false.” 

Summarily p is true if and only if p. The proposition, 
“The cat is on the mat,” is true if and only if the cat is on the 
mat; and if the cat w on the mat, then the proposition that it 
is is not different from the fact that it is. If this seems a dis- 
appointingly tame answer to the problem of truth, after such 
elaborate theories of it have been advanced and discussed, the 
elaborators of the theories are to blame for inventing and 
inflating the problem to its generally accepted proportions. 
We are still left with a problem of truth, but not with the 
problem that we looked to have on our hands at the beginning. 
The question now is not M'hen is a proposition true, but when 
are we to believe it, i.e. a question not about the nature of 
^ A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic, p. 122. 
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truth but about the means of discovering it, about standards 
of acceptance, about verification. The question has a twofold 
aspect: (a) the analysis of belief (and disbelief) and knowledge, 
and the difference between them; and (6) the conditions of a 
belief’s validity; of these (b) belonging to the theory of induction 
lies outside the scope of this book, and (a) falls to be discussed 
in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII 


KNOWING AND BELIEVING 

I. Traditional distinction of knowledge and belief 
The notion that our cognitive activities can be sharply 
divided into kinds which are fundamentally diiferent from each 
other, knowing on the one hand and believing on the other, 
has a long philosophical history, and has endured a less 
chequered career than most philosophical notions of its 
antiquity. According to the traditional view, which derives 
from Plato, knowledge and belief are mental faculties, each 
sui getmis, no more to be defined one in terms of the other 
than are, say, love, and friendship. They are, indeed, allied, 
as love and friendship are allied, and they are more like each 
other than either is to, say, doubt or love or desire. They are 
alike in that what a man knows he will express in the form of 
an assertion or denial, and that what he believes he will simi- 
larly express. Again, from many of a man’s statements one 
cannot tell without further questioning whether what he 
asserts is something which he claims to know or something 
which he claims to believe. 

If a man is very careful he will say, “I know it is raining” 
(and perhaps even there he is not being careful enough), or 
“I believe Black Beauty will win the 2.30.” But more often 
than not he will say, “It is raining,” or “Black Beauty will 
win the 2.30.” Knowledge and belief then resemble each 
other in that what is known or believed is normally expressible 
in an assertion or denial (“John of Gaunt hasn’t a hope against 
Black Beauty”), which does not contain the words ‘know’ or 
‘believe’ or their equivalents. On the other hand, the expression 
of a doubt (in the sense of not being willing to commit oneself 
either way) cannot be made without either saying, “I doubt 
...” or without using a phrase which operates in an equivalent 
way, such as “may or may not,” “just possibly,” and so on. 

But although they are alike in that respect, a respect which 
might roughly be covered by calling them both judging 

176 
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faculties, knowledge and belief have been held to be otherwise 
different in kind. We might and do confuse them, for a man 
think he knows when he does not, but nevertheless accord- 
ing to this view they are not adjacent portions on a single 
scale, so that one merges into the other across a borderline 
which may be shadowy, shifting, and conventional. About the 
exact distinction between them philosophers who have main- 
tained that they are generically different activities have riot 
always been as clear or helpful as could be wished. To say, 
for instance, that in knowing the mind apprehends facts, but 
in believing it has propositions for its objects is, as our earlier 
discussion of facts and propositions should have indicated, 
totally iminformative, and is merely a more long-winded way 
of sa3dng that in knowing one knows, but in believing one 
believes. 

Perhaps the distinction which is mainly, although by no 
means without exception, adhered to is one which again goes 
back to Plato: that the only things a man may know are neces-j 
8^ trut hs, ^ch as the truths of mathematics of of logic, 
wlule a ll else can at best be a matter of belief. I may then 
know that two Euclidean triangles having the same base and 
between the same parallels are equal in area, and I may know 
Aat if .4 is larger than B and if B is larger than C, then A 
is larger than C. They, it is held, are necessary truths which 
co^d not conceivably be otherwise, which a man has only 
to uirdefstand to perceive that they must be true. On the other 
hand, most of what commonly passes for knowledge is strictly 
not ^owledge at all— both singular pieces, as that you are 
now readihg a book which I have writfehj'that you had two 
cup's of tea for breakfast this morning, and that in 1950 Easter 
Suri 3 a^ falls dh April g; and general pieces,, as that'hottles 
throwd but of the window fall downwards, not upwards (or 
moTe-generally still, that material objects attract each other), 
that unnecessary pulling of the communication cord on an 
English railway train renders the offender liable to a fine, ' 
and that most cricketers bat right-handed. " 

These propositions are not the objects of knowledge, not 
because they are not true (for they well may be, and the theory 
is not concerned to deny that they are), but because they are 
M 
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contingent truths, which might conceivably be false. They 
carry no guarantee which provides 100 per cent insurance 
against their being false; and if they might conceivably be 
false, however remote the possibility may be, they cannot be 
'the .objects of knowledge, for knowledge caimot be wrong. 
Impressed with the uncertified character of contingent pro- 
positions, Descartes attempted by a systematic scrutiny to 
find some strict knowledge which would underwrite them, 
valiantly but signally failed, and by his failure led on to Hume’s 
insistence on the uncertain character of all matter of fact 
beliefs, a form of scepticism which recent preoccupation with 
problems of perception has done much to perpetuate. 

2. Knowledge and belief as dispositions 

That this traditional division of cognition into two essenti- 
ally different kinds, knowledge and belief, is felse and rests on 
a confusion I hope to show in' what follows. 'But there is another 
mistake which is attributed to the theory, and which I do not 
propose to discuss, although in a more detailed study it could 
not be avoided, blowing and believing have been spoken of 
above as activities, and that, or sometfing like it, is the way 
they are normally and perhaps thoughtlessly spoken of. This 
naturally leads to (or iperhaps itself leads from) thinking of 
knowing something (and correspondingly for belief) as a m ental 
act which has a certain object and which occurs at a certain 
time. The reason may well be that because ‘know’ is a transitive 
verb goven^g an accusative we tend in our thought to assuni- 
late knowing to other acts which are named by transitive verbs 
governing themselves. 

Take the case of hMng, for example. If we hear that A 
has hit B, we may want to ask when he hit him, or how long 
he continued to hit him. Hitting is an event or a process, 
about which it is sense to ask when it occurred or when it 
started and how long it lasted. But we cannot ask the corres- 
p^Ddmg things about knowing. Knowing and believing ^e 
PI?ESr?y-l-P .h? PSll^d acts at all, but are dispositional ih 
character. That is, it does not have to be the case that some 
event is now going on in niy mind, or that I am performing 
some mental act, for it to be the case that I know (as I do) 
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that six nines are fifty-four, or that a Communist coup succeeded 
in Czechoslovakia at the end of February 1948. My daughter 
believes that I am clever at mending things, although she is 
not now thinking of that. My wife knows lhat milk boils over 
easily, although she is not now thinking of it, and although 
she almost never thinks of it when she is boiling milk. 

Nevertheless, to say that knowledge and belief are not 
activities or states but dispositions is not the whole story, for 
there is such an occun-ence as coming to know and coming 
to Bfheve (“^suddenly realized . . .,” “It was only when she 
blushed that I believed she was lying,” etc.). That is, it is 
sense to ask questions such as, “I^Tien did you first know . . 
and “When did you cease to believe . . And although they 
may be interpreted as questions asking when certain disposi- 
tions were initiated, these dispositions are initiated by some- 
t^g^ happening, and by that something happening to the 
person who thereafter knows or who thereafter no longer 
be|ieves, e.g. the woman who thought her blouse was white 
until she saw her neighbour’s. Whatever realizing, ceasing to 
b^eye, etc., may be, they are certainly events involving minds. 
And therefore, although it may be, as I think it is,^corre_ct to 
insist 'biT'the dispositional nature of khowledge'an'd beiref, ffiat 
does not automatically dispose of the problems which worried 
philosophers who wrongly thought of knowing and believing 
as acts’ of different and special sorts. With that proviso, there- 
fore, ^and without the need to attempt an analysis of what a 
disposition, is, we may return to our main problem of deter- 
mining the difference between knowledge and belief. 

3. Distinction between a priori and empirical propositions 

As already indicated, the traditional insistence on a differ- 
ence in kind betw'een all knowing and all believing is closely 
connected with the traditional distinction between a priori 
and empirical propositions, the first being held to be knowable, 
but the second only believable. The distinction bettveen a 
priori and empirical propositions, and its relevance to the 
supposed difference in kind between knowledge and belief, 
can be pointed out in two waj^s, both emphasizing the necessity 
of a priori propositions and the contingency of empirical 
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propositions. First, there is tlic difFcrence already referred to, 
that a true a priori proposition could not conceivably be false. 
The proposition expressed by the sentence “3 + 4 = 7” is, 
as a proposition of pure mathematics, a proposition of tlus 
kind; no state of this or any other world is conceivable in 
which that proposition might be false. We might, of course, 
alter our symbolism in English so as to use the character ‘2 
where we have hitherto written ‘4,’ and thenceforth it would 
be correct to say “3 + 2 = 7.” But what we should then 
mean by “3 + 2 = 7” would be exactly what we now mean 
by "3 + 4 ~ 7,” not what we now mean by “3 + 2 = 7.” 

Continuing to use our present symbolism, the sentence 
“3 + 4 = 7” expresses a neccssarj' truth, and tliat 7 is not 
the sum of 3 plus 4 is necessarily false. On the other hand, that 
the earth rotates on its axis from west to east is a hj^DOthesis 
which might conceivably be false. It is simply a matter of 
'empirical fact that it does spin that way. It is, that' is, an 
e'xceedingly well established hypothesis, so well established 
that for practical purposes it can be accepted as a piece oi 
knowledge, but there is no necessity about it. We can easily 
conceive its spinning from east to west. That is, whereas 
“3 4 - 2 = 7” could only be made true by a change in our 
linguistic usage, and the fact expressed by tltat sentence 
would be the same as the fact previously expressed by the 
sentence “3 + 4 = 7,” “The earth spins from east to west” 
could be made true by a change in the behaviour of the earth. 

The second way of emphasizing the difference bem'een 
a priori and empirical propositions is to point out the difference 
in our mode of establishing them. Once we grasp the truth of 
an a priori proposition we do not look for further evidence in 
its favour, and we do not, indeed, treat fresh instances or 
applications of it as evidence at all. We would not say that a 
man’s knowledge of 3 + 4 = 7 was in any way improved or 
better established by his conung across more and more cases 
!!of a trio and a qu^et adding up to a septk. We may, in fact, 
■'learn Tome a prion truths that way. I am sure, for instance, 
that I first learned that the angle subtended by the diameter 
of a circle^ at any point on the circumference is a right“angle 
by drawing a number of diagrams and measuring (or guessing 
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at) the angle in each case; and that only later did I discover 
or, was I taught the demonstrative proof of that conclusion, 
making use of already established knowledge of the properties 
of isosceles triangles. But once it was ekablished by demon- 
stration within the system of Euclid there was no need for me 
to go on collecting instances; the conclusion being certain, the 
collection of fresh evidence could do nothing to improve its 
certainty. 

On the other hand, if we take an empirical generalization^ 
such as “All horses are herbivorous,” we find that it was not 
only learned inductively, but that it is only to be established or 
validated inductively, too. The more horses we come across 
and find to be herbivorous, the more evidence we accumulate 
in favour of our generalization, and the greater its probability 
becomes. Our confidence in the truth of an empirical generaliza- 
tion is increased by the addition of further instances or applica- 
tions of it, in a way in which our confidence in an a priori 
proposition is not increased by the addition of further instances 
or applications of it. 

4. Tlie~ corresponding distinction between knowledge and belief is 
false 

Now, how does this affect the issue between knowledge and 
belief? Simply in this way, that empirical propositions are 
held not to be objects of knowledge because they are not 
, necessary, and because they are only established as proba- 
bilities, of however high a degree. There is always, however 
remote, a possibility of an empirical proposition being false, 
and therefore it cannot truthfully be said to be known; for 
we reserve knowledge for certainties, for what cannot be false. 
This dubitability, or possibility of being false, infects all 
empirical propositions, and not merely the generalizations 
such as “All horses are herbivorous,” in which one gives a 
pledge to the future. 

It applies equally to statements about the present (“I am 
now in Oxford”) as to statements about the future (“The sun 
will rise in the cast to-morrow”), and to statements about the 
past (“Rommel suffered from desert sores”). It applies to my 
supposed presence in Oxford, because however many tests I 
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may apply to determine whether I am in Oxford, there is still 
the possibility that I am the victim of an elaborate hoax, which 
my tests have not been sufficient to find out: I might, {or all 
I know, have been transported during my sleep last night to 
another city built exactly like Oxford in all respects. We say 
we know that Rommel sufTered from desert sores, because we 
have a collection of evidence that he did; but do we know? 
There is tlie possibility that although all concerned, including 
tlve doctors, believed that he had desert sores, they were wrong, 
for he had some other verj’ similar complaint; :md there '.u'c 
other possibilities which could easily be multiplied. 

These illustrations should be enough to show the difference 
which, it is held, lies between knowledge and belief. Ivnowlcdge 
t is, on this view, confined to demonstrative systems; and is a 
goal at which belief may airri but which, although it may come 
closer and closer, it can never quite attain. Belief, bound 
however lightly by the tics of contingimcy and protebllity, is 
■different in kind from laiowlcdge, firmly enclosed' within the 
circle of certainty.* 


'This ji />nori-cmpiricaI view of the antithesis between knowledge 
nnd belief is iinble to be confused with another, by whicli all propositions 
;are divided up into incorrigible nnd corrigible. On this view knowledge 
iwill have for its field the province of what is incorrigible, nnd included , 
rin -that province will be some empirical proposuions. which have been 



table; or, in other terminology, although I may be wrong in supposing 
tfiat I am perceiving a green materia! object, I cannot be WTongin supposing 
that I sense a green sense datum. Thus some empirical propositions are 
in a %vay necessary propositions (although not logically necessary, not a 
pnof^, nnd these, but not others, may be known." On this distinction, 
VaVious theones of knosring, or of knowing of one kind, ns being a non- 
inferenti^ ncquaintapcc, are constructed, I do not discuss them in this chapter 
bcriiusc r cannot accept the distinction itself. I mav be less likely to make 
a mistake m supposing that what I sec looks like a table th.an in supposing 
that it IS a table, or in supposing that I am sensing a green sense datum 
th.m m supMsing ^at I perceive a green leaf. But there is nothing especially 
pnvilcgcd about the nret alternatiro in cither case, I am, of course, very 
unlikely to be wrong if I play for safety by supposing anything so vague 
as tliat a sense datum is green. But if I am more precise and suppose it to 
be emerald , green or avorado green or leaf green, I can and often do go 
wrong (and wrong not only about words). And that is a matter of common 
enough c-v-penence to justify passing over here a view about knowledge 
which depends on denying it. 
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Now, as I said earlier, this rigid distinction is false and 
rests on a confusion, which is none the less a confusion for 
being easily made. Because knowledge is of what is true, and 
of what could not possibly be false, and because, in the case 
of an empirical proposition, there is some possibility of its 
being false, it is concluded that empirical propositions cannot 
be known, but can only at best be truly believed. But that 
argument involves confusing two different notions of possi- 
bility. The sense in which a necessary truth could not possibly 
boffls e is the sense of logical possibility; it is logically impossible 

3 _+ 4 to' equal 8, if “3 + 4 = 8” is interpreted as an a 
priori proposition. If all horses are herbivorous, and if Brown 
Jack is a horse, then it is logically impossible for Brown Jack 
not to be herbivorous. Whether or not we can know that all 
horses are herbivorous, we can know that if all horses are 
herbivorous, and if Brown Jack is a horse, then Brown Jack is 
herbivorous; and what we there know is as good an a priori 
necessity as what we know in knowing that 3 + 4 = 7. In that 
sense of ‘possible,’ it is always possible that an empirical pro- 
position is false. It is not logically impossible that the sun will 
rise in the west to-morrow, or that water freezes at 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

But although there is a logical possibility of an empirical 
proposition being false — that Aere is such a possibility is part 
of'what is meant by calling it an empirical proposition — ^there 
is another sense of possible, in which it is not possible for some 
empirical propositions to be false. In this sense there is no 
pMsibility that Gandhi was not ihurdered, that I am not now 
ii^Orfprd, that the sun will' rise in the west to-morrow. Take 
another instance: you are, you suppose, now sitting in your 
chair reading this book, and it occurs to you to try doubting 
whether you are sitting in your chair reading this book. How 
would you set about clearing up the doubt, removing the 
possibility of your being wrong? You would do it, of course, 
by pinching yourself to test whether you were awake, by feeling 
the chair, by getting up and looking at it, by sitting down in 
it again, by trying to put your fist through the book and failing, 
by asking the man opposite if this was a book and that was a 
chair, and so on, for as long as you like. Can you, after passing 
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■ those teste, doubt that this is a book and that that is a 
chair? If so, it is not a doubt that any empirical teste, how- 
ever successful and however long continued, will remove; 
and if it is not that sort of a doubt, what sort of a doubt 
is It? 

The plain fact is that if you, the chair, and the book all 
pass the above tests (which could be indefinitely extended, 
although in practice you would be satisfied with far fewer), 
then there is no possibility of your being mistaken, and you 
taow that you are sitting in the chair reading the book. On 
me other hand, you only believe that your wife is out playing 
n ge because, although she is out and although she usually 
oes play bridge on this afternoon in the week, she sometimes 
goes to me cinema instead; there is, then, a real possibility 
at she is at the cinema. You know what you are now doing, 
but you do not know what she is now doing. 


5" Kncnoledge not confined to what is necessarily true 
. What the view which tve are criticizing is asking us to do 
t f ® word ‘Imow’ to necessary facte, on the ground 
necessary there is some possibility of its 
not being a fact But there is 'no possibility of its not being 

suggest that there might be. Know- 
it if But f possibly be oAer than what 

amb'imibi’is^nnH show, possibility is certainly an 

now rLrliTUT tR- ® vague notion. That you are not 

PoStio? S P°®^*ble, in that the pro- 

contradictorv ^Tit this book is not self- 

reading this^ook, a^?you kSow ? Th ^ 
that you will immediately 

are not now reading it. ^^en i t It 

not occurring, then you may know Possibility ^at a: is 
although philosophically determirn5X occurrmg; imd 

presence or absence of Lch a conditions of tlie 

we normally have no difficultv difficult, 

absence or presence There is Vl" “ recognizing its 

tabling that knowing is confined ®^®® 

We can put the matterfif te Jik^ 

we like, by saying that there is 
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more than one sense of the word ‘know.’ But we only make 
fools of ourselves if tve try to pretend that we do not really 
Mow such things as that Gandhi was murdered, that World 
War II ended in 19451 that Frenchmen talk a different language 
fr(m Englishmen, that aeroplanes travel faster than snails, 
and so on. Not merely do w-e know such facts, and thousands 
of others like them, but we learned how to use the word 
know’ precisely with reference to such facts. Extending it 
to necessary truths comes at a later and normally 
unnoticed stage, unnoticed because the distinction bet^veen 
nece^ry and contingent truths is a sophisticated distinction 
which few men have any occasion to make. 

6 . Knowledge and belief may have the same objects 

So far, then, we have seen that knowledge cannot be dis- 
tin^ished from belief, by a difference in their objects. We may 
distinguish necessary from contingent or empirical truths, but 
we have no right to sa}’' that the latter cannot be objects of 
Mowledge. Again, there seems no solid ground for denying 
that we can have successively belief and knowledge of the same 
objects, both in the case of necessary and in the case of con- 
tingent truths. During the period w'hen I was drawing my 
diagrams of the angles subtended by the diameter of a circle 
at points on the circumference I came to hold the belief that 
all such angles were right-angles; and, later, when I learned 
the proof, I came to know that all such angles were right- 
angles. I believe there is a house on fire somewhere in the 
district when I hear the clanging of the fire bells and see the 
fire engines dash past my w'indow'; I know there is a house on 
fire somewhere in the district when, having pursued the fire 
engines, I find them outside a blazing house, with the crews 
pumping water on to the flames. Normally the passage of thought 
is from belief to knowledge: one starts wdth belief and later 
(but not, of course, always) arrives at knowledge. That is, 
when it is confirmed, becomes knowledge. 

Exactly the reverse process is not possible: we cannot say 
that knowledge, when it is infirmed (i.e. shown not to be 
becomes belief, because our notion of knowledge (or 
- usage of ‘knowledge’) prevents ,us speaking that way. Our 
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, y knowledge is such that a man does not know some- 

■ thing unless what he knows is not only true but ,certainly_true; 
consequently, if what a man once took to be certainly true is 
shown not to be certainly true, we would not say that he 
ormerly knew it but now only believed it; we might say that 
ormerly he thought he knew, but tliat he must have been 
wrong m diinidng so, because what he thought he knew is 
not certainly true, and therefore cannot be said to be known. 

evertlicless, there is a different process by which know- 
e ge can relapse into belief, namely, through forgetfulness 
or losing the evidence. My geometrical example again will 
serve, when searching my mind for an instance to illustrate 
m} stateinent on p. 180 that an a priori truth can be learned 
in uch\ely, I hit on that one. But, because in the last twentj’ 
years have had no occasion to think about angles subtended 
y lameters, not only had I forgotten how to prove that they 
vere nght-angles, but I was not even quite sure that it was 
!i " right-angles, although I was strongly 
wlnf T ° 1 "'as, therefore, in tlie position of believing 

it (•'‘^though I could not at the time of believdng 

been A kncw). This belief has now’ once more 

had forantt by my remembering what I 

with rpferpn^’ prove the theorem. My history 

it and now ^ knew it, later again I believed 

sunnosi^pTh^r " ^ I "o good reason for 

into belief ^ present knowledge w’ill not rapidly lapse 

7. That me knows is not discovered by introspection 

\Ve tend to talk of knowing anrl * ... 

i states of mind. But it should nn 1 holieving as activities or 

! one can detenJne ^le ciaracS of 
? mind by introspection onecannoit 11 so-called states of 

i a given state of mind is one of knowing ^1^0^° 
i that your wife is in the kitchen • . dlaiming to know 

' cannot tell introspectively fand tou”^ is challenged, you 
to try finding out that wavi wheth tempted 

So-called examining your mind to really do know. 

s y ur mind to find out whether you do 
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know (except, perhaps, in the case of memory) is most unlike 
examining your mind to find out whether your present feeling 
IS one of regret or of remorse. You can, perhaps, tell intro- 
spectively whether you are sure of something, if being sure 
consists of having a present feeling of conviction. But even 
there there is a risk of ambiguity, because normally when you 
are asked the question “Are you sure?,” as you might be when 
you claimed to know that your w'ife was in the kitchen, you 
do not take the question to be an invitation to examine or 
measure a feeling of conviction, but you take it as invitation to 
re-examine the proposition which you claimed to know, 
together with the relevant evidence, to determine whether you 
are still sure, and whether you w'ould still claim to know. 

If, having asserted that it is raining, you are asked whether 
you are sure, you take the question to be an invitation to look 
window again, and perhaps more carefully than 
before. ‘.‘Are you sure?” has other meanings, too, and may, 
invitation, not to re-examine the proposition 
^d the evidence for it, but to express your confidence, e.g. 
by making a bet. “How sure are you?” is often and correctly 
answered by saying how much one is prepared to bet on thef, 
proposition being true. In short, W'e can never determine by ' 
mteospection whether we know, and w^e seldom try to deter- 
niine by introspection whether we are sure. 

Dijferences between knowing and being sure 

That, however they may be related, knowing and being 
sine are different, can be shown by tv'o quite simple con-,' 
siderations. First, one can be sure and he wrong, but one 
cannot know and be \vrong. From the fact that you are sure 
that it is raining if does not follow that it is raining, but from 
the fact that you know that it is raining it does follow that it 
IS raining. It does not, of course, follow from the fact that you 
wy that you know it is raining; for you may say you know and 
be VTrong about that, for you do not know. If a man sa}"s he 
IS sure it is raining (and if w’e do not suppose that he is lying) 
2nd we discover that it is, in fact, not raining, we say that he 
was sure but he was WTong. But if he said not that he was sure 
but that he Imew' that it was raining, and wa discovered that 
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tJicn we should say that he ihoitght he 
^ YTong. In the first case, we do not say, “He 

tnoi^ht he was sure, but he was not sure”> (to be contrasted 
Tint\ that we do say, “He thought he knew, but he did 

ot taiow ); and in the second case we do not say, “He knew, 

„ J (to be contrasted with the fact that we do 

> J'io was sure, but he was wrong”). 

' fliot t second difference between knowing and being sure is 

' Sc , cr’' ■ • ■” i" » BX'" 

^ that . . docs not. Suppose at a 

I ronlv H '® talking to our hostess and 

furtbpr I'n^ •* • suj^pose that in response to 

but Invp ^ know Dr. Brown, 

it is Dr to meet him), I insist that I know 

Yourself to j strength of that, you introduce 

would tbPn ‘® Brow-n at all, you 

Yould then round on me for imr^UcL.t;.., : 



^both nlXs rn." ra Snyingthat I know 

and “also emnL ^ ^ way that saying I anr^urc*'docs*not, 

Sersona 7 &"'?^ M'-'y I hnow is a hard, 

tlia^ I am* sure do' independent of me. Sajdng 

^ and "does not inc' the same 100 per cent giiarahfce, 

; woulS L'senS'-'to saT“I Jor it 

y o say, i know that it is raining, but J 

not sure, but not^oiTtho'OToun'd thaT'wI.'f 

false; what he thought ci,r ^ of turned out to be 

frpo. E.b. a man say tW he even turn out to be 

trick, and yet by the n-av ho could perform a certain 

even though h/suceee^d inSg it 

clearly bro^gh&ira Sss7on"bv'f "7 °( • ’ •” " 

ccedi^j of t),c Aristotelian Sol'ify VoI^3^^‘“**" 'S'"/>f’^c"'cnt<70- Pro- 

’ The qualification “I almost knZ!’ *70-4. 

not correspond to almost being sure 1” “ 

An actor may almost knnn,. h! ’ "^1*5**^ *^'c Imowledge is knowledge 
table, m the sense that they nine times 

cney can almost recite them without mistakes. 
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™ 2 y» therefore, say so far that 

Knowing involves: 

(i) that what is known is true; 

(ii) that the person knowing is sure that it is true. 

However, although these are necessarj' conditions, they are 
not yet sufficient, for it would not be difficult to think of 
situations in which both conditions were fulfilled and yet one 
^uld not truly be said to know. For instance, Professor 
rosy be sure that the universe is expanding at a speed 
higher than that of any normal explosion, and he may be right, 
but he does not know that the universe is expanding at that 
speed; for the data which he has obsen^ed, namely, the shift 
towards red of the light of remote nebulae, are consistent with 
alternative hypotheses to his owm. Or a pessimist may be sure 
that it will rain to-night because he is giving a large fireworks 
party, and he may turn out to be right, for it does rain to-night, 
but he would hardly be said to have known that it would rain. 
On reading a newspaper report of the prosecution’s case in a 
murder trial I may be sure that the defendant will be found 
guilty, and I may be right (for he is subsequently found guilty), 
but I certainly do not know that he will be found guilty; for 
that I should at least require to have heard or to have read a 
fair summary of the case for the defence, quite apart from 
questions about the impartiality or the sound judgement of 
the jury. 

9 . Conditions of knowledge 

If p is the proposition in question, then a man does not 
know p, even although he is sure of p, and although p is true, 
in any of the following conditions: 

{a) he has no evidence for p; 

(S) he is wrong about the evidence; 

(c) he is wrong about the relation of the evidence to p. 

The pessimist who claims to know that his fireworks party will 
be spoiled by rain does not know, because he has no eyidence ^ 
for saying that it will be so spoiled; he conies iinidS' cohditibn 
{a). 'Conditions (5) and (c) "concern mistokes about evidence, 
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different kinds. Mistakes under {b) consist of 
eSnc?. one il using as 

nilinp un nf ‘ it to due to the 

sik^fro^ clouds, when it is, in fact, due to clouds of. 
apDrehensinn”^ s orage tanks on fire; I might under that mis- 
firework"? ^ predict that rain would spoil my 

a similar rnki- T The astronomer would be making 

Sae s Wm" from the distant 

LwsipJ ^ ^hen actually it did not; and the 

supposed on making a similar mistake if he 

b/ B reakdowr^tL^/^u^^'^^S’ “Q'^oen Elizabeth Held Up 
fact Ae tSn ’ boen delayed, when in 

had been helH the Queen of England was travelling 

Sonome? " breakdown farther along the line. Th^ 

universe was pvn^ ™ ®och circumstances, know that the. 

he was right anH >^®^,^i^^®Poedofanexplosion(evenalthough 
Sowthatfh:,"^!'' the newspaper reaVr could not, 

(even although hp Northampton behind schedule 

^ mS and it would). 

is wrong no^t aLut ^^®.P™^®bly more common. Here one 
evidence about ’t ^'"idence itself, but about its function 
itmTaorevidence for conclusion, eiither' because 

builflip^oTaMS" ^ accusation of forgery 

supposition that they were^Srat T ^'S^rtures and the 
more careful scnitinv „ OT'^Titten by the same man, when a 

An instance of the ^second^ 

would be a charge of j common than the first) 

the defendant’s irngpro ■ depending on the presence of 

in which the body^wa^^und"^ {he of the^room 

some evidence hut f rna, the fingerprmts are certamly 
might have had oJri- T ^or s^everal other people 

of the murder each with a” about the time 

murder as the defendant committing the 

towards the defendant ^who^’ Point suspicion 

others might have hppr. ^o certainly did visit the room) the 

the door handle In each^f^fh^ gloves or not to touch 

m each of these Uvo cases the charges might 
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be correct, for the defendants did commit respectively the 
forgery and the murder, but in neither case could it be known 
wer^ ^ilty^^ mentioned above as evidence that the defendants 

pTo know, then, a man must 

J (a) have evidence; 

I (b) be right about the evidence; and 
(c) be right about the relation of the evidence to the con- 
clusion. He must also be sure that he is right under (b) and 
(cj. It, IS not necessary to knowing p that the man should go 
toough a long and explicit process of self- questioning under 
and (c). A man’s claim to know that Gandhi is dead is 
legitimate if he cmi now prove it; it is not necessary that he 
should just have proved it. 


lo. Conditions of belief 

We may now turn to belief, supplementing what has so 
tar been said about knowledge; and in the light of the earlier 
discussion what follows can be put fairly shortly. Believing p 
consists in a combination of the following two points: (i) being 
prepared to say Yes to the question />? with varying degrees of 
conviction; and (ii) having some evidence for p. ^^'here an 
increase in conviction is produced by an increase in the evidence 
^d evidence can increase in more than one dimension) the 
belief is rational. We would call irrational the belief tliat it 
Will rain to-night simply because one has arranged a fireworks 
party, and rational the belief that it will rain to-night because 
the official %Yeather forecasts predict rain for to-night. Belief 
may wander throughout the whole range of rationality and 
irrationality, according to the extent, nature, and value of the 
evidence, but I do not think we ever believe, if there is a total 
absence of anything which one would regard as evidence (even 
though one might be quite vTong in so regarding it). 

One may in some cases have to act as if one believed, 
c.g. deciding on a batting order of a cricket team, knowing 
notliing of any of the players’ abilitj^; but being prepared to 
act as if one believes is different from believing, and acting as 
if one believes is different from acting because one believes. 
There are, too, cases where one “has a hunch,” or when one 
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any cvfdenT ^ it to produce 

not to consci'oii^ ^ feeling of difficulty is due 

to a f V the evidence, but 

ewdence if ° tts comparative or total worthlessness as 

huncSSori??. ?"^thetefore takes refuge in blind 

nuncnes or m insisting that “it is my lucky day.” 

becomeT1mowled?^°”^^ beconie (and often docs 

the point of bernm^’ when the evidence increases to 

problm about conclusive. Whether tliere is a genuine 

it is not my businf«:Q tn general becomes conclusive, 

is not, and^I am cert-i° ^^^‘^tiss. I am inclined to think there 
problem such tbit V-? there is it cannot be a 

for saying that wc bnx" ' f solved we have no justification 
W’e do have conrlnc: • ^ ‘^°j‘^i*tsive evidence in particular cases, 
propositions sinmihr*^ evidence for a vast number of empirical 
have conclusive widen^^^'^” Ecneral, and when wc 

true. ^ proposition wc know it to be 

foilowng five cases: 

conclusive.' ® "^ht, on evidence Avhich is not 

conchisivc. ^ being wrong, on evidence which is not 

conclusive. ^ and being right, on evidence which is not 
not TOnchnsii,^. being wrong, on evidence which is 

concluk^'"® right, on evidence which is 

fT-irn""’ 

|clusive, is tile ca.se nof of T ‘^'’^'^ence which is con- 

■:/>, then, wiircohsist of .surclvT^He^’- ^f j^riowing. Knowing 

“ »elicf being due to h • ^'"'rig /> where p is true, and 
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analy sed, not a s something generically different 
as t^linuting case of belief, something whicR 
when the evidence is good enoi^h. 

~ Because I do hot know that it is logically impossible (indeed 
I know that it is logically possible) for the thing in front of 
me wluch looks like a telephone not to be a telephone, it does 
not follow that I do not Imow that it is a telephone. In fact, 
I do know that it is a telephone, because it bears the marks by 
which I have always distinguished my telephone, and because 
I have just used it as a telephone. If suddenly it should vanish 
or I should see standing in its place a radio which I have never 
seen before, I should be extremely surprised. I should wonder 
how it could have disappeared, or how a radio could have been 
substituted for it without my noticing. I might even wonder 
whether a radio had been substituted for it, or whether it had 
turned into a radio. But I should not doubt, nor have reason 
to doubt, that what had been there until this minute was a 
telephone. I know, in fact, that the telephone is not going to 
play any such tricks on me, but even if I did not know that 
I should still loiow that it was a telephone, the evidence being 
what it is. 


From this account it follows that the tests of knowledp 
belief are twofold. The first concerns what is known or 
believedfif that isTalse, it must be belief; if it is tree, the test 
is indecisive as between knowledge and belief. The second 
concenis the person involved: if he is unsure, or sure on incon- 
clusive evidence, it must be belief; if he is sure on conclusive 
evidence, it is knowledge. It is therefore wrong , to ,think,^pf'! 
^owledge and belief simply as states of mind. They are parfy < 
jhind (or, preferably, dispositions), but the difference 
betvyeen them may be non-mental, a^ the object is(true) or 
false, or mental as the subject is( siire^or unsure, orTartly 
mental ^d^partly non-mehtal as the"subject’s attitude is due 
toiboiiclusive^or inconclusive evidence. For either knowledge 
or belief to exist one member out of each of these three pairs 
of factors must be present. Only when the first member of | 
.5^ch 'pair is,, present do we have (Imowledgb, and in all other 
combinations we have belief. 
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